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Be A Better Methodist 


Understand the History and Doctrines of Your Church 





Find Out the Facts About Its Progress 


UNDERSTANDING 
THE METHODIST CHURCH 


Dr. Nolan B. Harmon presents a detailed 
study of the heritage, beliefs, organiza- 
tion, activities, and aims of The Meth- 
odist Church. This outstanding study 
offers you the opportunity for more sat- 
isfying service, for in understanding the 
aims, the structure, and the accomplish- 
ments of your church, you can realize 
what your contribution means in the 
total work of Methodism. 


(AP) ; postpaigg2.00 


THE METHODIST 
FACT BOOK: 1955 


This is a complete coverage of the 102 
Methodist Conferences and Missions 
during the Conference Year ending in 
1954, and the World Service Year end- 
ing May 31, 1955. It presents historical, 
financial, institutional, benevolent and 
administrative aspects of Methodism’s b pbernons! 
progress. With illustrations, graphs and ie 

charts throughout. 

(SD) ee postpaid, $1.00 


Add state sales taxgy y 
none on intersfate orders 


BLICAL INSTITUTE 


The MethBast Publishing House | 


Please order from House serving you 
Baltimore 3 * Chicago 11 ° Cincinnati 2 ° Dallas 1 
Detroit! © Kansas City6 ¢ Nashville2 © New York 11 
Pittsburgh 30 ¢ Portland 5 © Richmond 16 © San Francisco 2 
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ABSTINENCE 
Seven reasons for total abstinence. Everett 
Tilson 47 N ’56 
ACCIDENTS 
Church aad the law. 119 O ’57 
ACOUSTIC 


ppt cog in the pulpit. Joseph M. Teply, 
S. J. 93 N ’656 
Experiments in church acoustics. Joseph 


M. Teply, S. J. 98 D 56 
ADMINISTRATION 
Church and the law. 118 D ’57 
Help for that business meeting. Elsie Car- 
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It’s an idea. 124 My 57 
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It’s an idea. 
It’s an idea. 125 Ag °57 
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Hightower 66 O '56 
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George W. Goodley 31 N °57 
ADOPTION 
Minister’s role in adoption. Elizabeth Mc- 
Kinney Chmiel 29 My °57 
AKERS, Milburn P. 
Why should I be 
college? 84 F ’57 
ALBERTSON, Cyrus E. 
—— of the associate pastorate. 82 
ALCOHOL 
First alcoholism courses. ns. 98 My °57 
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interested in a church 


Learning to work with alcoholics. James 
K. Irwin 20 D ’56 
Pastoral help for the alcoholic. O. Floyd 


Feely. Jr. 46 N 57 
Should the drinker be allowed to join the 


Church. Crowe, Clay, Uhlinger, Rogers 
symp. 25 My ’ 
ALFONSO, Mario J. 
Christian conscience and race. 
ANDERSON, Jack 
Counseling a schizophrenic. cw. 69 F ’57 
Marriage adjustments. cw. 73 J] ’57 
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O Heavenly King. 60 Mr ’57 
ARCHAEOLOGY 
Noah’s ark, ancient city objects of search. 
ns. 99 S °57 
Pool of Gibeon. ns. 105 N ’57 
ARCHITECTURE 
Altar-centered sanctuary. 92 F °57 
Altar comes to the people. 89 F ’57 
— design in a rural setting. 80 Ag 
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Tradition in church architecture. James 
A Murray 86 O ’56 
What do church buildings say? Edward 
S. Frey 21 S °57 
ARMITSTEAD, Austin H. 
I was a stranger. 27 Ap ’57 


“ASSOCIATE PASTORS 


Rewards of the associate pastorate. Howell 
and Albertson 80 J] ’57 
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Ciifistian and the atom. C. 
42 My ’57 
ATTENDANCE 
It’s an idea. 
It’s an idea. 123 My ’57 
It’s an idea. 121 Ja ’67 
When baby goes to church. Fred McLen- 


A. Coulson 
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don, Jr. 29 S °57 
Why a attendance? Robert O. Smith 
77 "ET 
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Rise and fall of Rev. 
Oliver 15 Jl ’57 


Automaton. Arthur 
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Christianity and race relations. 8 Ja °57 
BAGBY;Steadman 

Filmg finding. 78 Ag ’57 
BAIR, Frederick H., Jr. 

New churches and the law. 15 N °56 


BAIRD, J. Arthur 
New look at the oral period. 14 D "57 
BAKER, Frank 
James Evans, apostle of the north. 40 D 
"56 
BAKER, George C., Jr. 
Christian wedding. 30 N ’56 
BALCOMB, Raymond E. 
People of a book. sn. 33 N 56 





















































BALSLEY, Eugene R. 
How do your records grow? 48 Jl ’5 
BANKER, Franklin 
Our forgotten Moravian minstrels. 49 N 
5 
BARACKMAN, Paul F. 


Sunday martyrdom. 46 Ag ’57 
BARBEY, Grace Holmes 


Children on the world’s conscience. 170 
D ’56 
BARBIERI, Sante Uberto 
Why missions in Latin America? 21 My 
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Minister on television. 71 Ap ’57 
BARTH, Karl 
My father: Karl Barth. Markus Barth 16 
My ’57 
BARTH, Markus 
My father: Karl Barth. 16 My ’57 
BEACH, Waldo 
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BEAL, Edward 
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Memory and belief. Lynn Hough Corson 
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Starting a cherub nursery. 42 N ’56 
BENSON, F. Murray 
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BEVAN, Frank 
When retirement comes. symp. 96 Ap °57 
BIBLE READING 
How to read the Bible in public. Dwight 
E. Stevenson 19 S ’57 
BIBLE STUDY 
And now, the Apocrypha. Luther A. Wei- 
gle 28 N ’57 
Antioch story. E. Jerry Walker sn. 30 
F °57 


task. 28 


Families in heaven. wwk. 123 Ap 

Holy Ghost. wwk. 123 Ap. ’57 

How church groups read the Bible. Paul 
F. Douglass 37 N 56 

New look at the oral period. J. 
Baird 14 D ’57 

Opening the seals to Revelation. 
Brown 45 Ja ’57 

People of a book. sn. 
comb 33 N ’56 

BIBLE TRANSLATION 


Arthur 
Paul E. 


Raymond E. Bal- 


Now in 1,100 tongues. James Nettinga 
60 D ’57 
BINGO 


Fight legalized bingo. 101 F ’57 

Pastor wins crusade. ns. 110 S °57 
BISHOP, John 

He preaches to broken hearts. 60 O ’57 
BISHOPS 

Episcopacy: occupational hazards. 

Kennedy 54 Mr ’57 

BLIZZARD, Samuel W. 

Training the parish minist=. 15 D °56 
BONHOEFFER, Dietrich 

Bonhoeffer, bridge between liberalism and 

orthodoxy. George G. Hill 80 Je °57 
BOOKS 

Borrow books by mail. ns. 92 D ’56 

Christianity and other religions. Charles 

S. Braden 65 Mr ’57 
For Mrs. Preacher. 98 Mr °57 
For Mrs. Preacher. 85 My °57 
It’s a (Methodist) fact. 99 Mr ’5 
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It all began in Galilee. sn. 19 D ’57 
Preaching on controversial issues. 33 O 
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Christianity and other religions. 65 Mr 
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Brotherhood questions. 
65 F ’57 
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BROWN, Paul E. 
Opening the seals to Revelation. 45 Ja 
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Religion versus communism. 
BUILDING 
Church and the law. 124 D ’56 
It’s an idea. 124 D ’57 
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We refuse to become obsolete. Leon E. 
Hickman 65 N ’56 
BUILDING MISTAKES 

Mistakes church builders make. G. Paul 


Musselman 33 O ’57 
BURKHART, Roy A. 
Birth control. ew. 80 O '5 
Church membership. cw. 54 Ap ’57 
Three times to reach the family. 43 Ag 


BURNS, James H. 
Burden of guilt. ew. 62 My 
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CALKINS, Charles L. 
Social security for ministers. 31 
CARLSON, Kenneth A. 
Whatever will be, will be—or will it? sn 
38 Jl °57 
CARLSON, Paul R. 
He turned disaster into homes. 33 Ap °57 
CARRIKER, Elmer 
Why don’t Protestants attend chapel? ‘“‘Use 
wrong measurements.”’ symp. 79 S ‘57 
CARROLL, Edward G. 
Time on teen-age hands. 56 D °57 
CARTER, Roland G. 
Church still lives in Russia. 70 N '56 
CARTWRIGHT, Peter 
Backtrailing Peter Cartwright. Loyal Mor- 
ris Thompson 25 O ’56 
CASE, William F. 
Should the preacher teach Sunday school? 
“There are times. . .” panel 52 O °57 
CASE, William F. 
Teaching and worship. 
CEDARLEAF, J. Lennart 
Invalid complex. cw. 62 Ja 
CEMETERIES 
It’s an idea. 125 F ’57 
CHAPLAIN 
Against industry chaplains. ns. 74 O °56 
I’m chaplain to a village. Joseph L. 
Hughes 54 O ’57 
Plan chaplain merger. ns. 98 Ap °57 
CHAPPELL, Thomas H. 
Taking the church to the homebound. 28 
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CHARLTON, Ella Mae 
Our church library. 64 O ’57 
CHILCOTE, Thomas F, Jr. 
What the Methodists of the world said: 
“Convictions” 68 Je °57 
CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS 
It’s an idea. 123 D ’57 
King’s birthday service. 
44 D ’57 
CHILDREN’S RIGHTS 
Church and the law. 124 Jl ’57 
CHMIEL, Elizabeth McKinney 
Minister’s role in adoption. 29 My '5 
CHOIR LOCATIONS 
Where shall we seat the choir? 
H. Heaton 70 D ’57 
CHOIRS 
Small choirs sing at Christmas. Bliss 
Wiant 46 D ’57 
Ten commandments for choir members. 
William A. Ward 93 O ’56 
Wanted: more choir members. Carroll L. 
Pickering 51 Jl ’57 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
Children in creative activity. Eula A. 
Lamphere 51 S ’57 
Church tour for children. 
Garrett 69 Jl ’57 
Education ceniuaenee elects first woman 
president. ns. 107 D ’57 
Golden years. 124 N °56 
It’s an idea. 125 N ’56 
It’s an idea. 122 Ja ’57 
It’s an idea. 125-6 F ’5 
It’s an idea. 120 Mr ’57 
It’s an idea. 124 Ap ’57 
It’s an idea. 122 Jl ’57 
It’s an idea. 124 O ’57 
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Gates 33 D ’56 
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Zelley, Thomas, Case panel 49 O °57 
Teaching and worship. William F. Case 50 
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Will we be ready for the flood? Graham 
R. Hodges 26 Ja 57 
CHRISTIANITY 
Christianity a reconciling revolution. W. 
Stanley Rowland, Jr. 13 Mr ’57 
CHRISTIAN LOVE 
It all began in Galilee. Harold A. Bosley 
sn. 19 D ’57 
CHRISTIAN VOCATION 
Christian vocation 20th century reforma- 
tion. Alexander Miller 8 Mr °57 
Has the ministry lost its magnetism? Roy 
DeLamotte 40 D ’57 
New religious interest in vocation. Cam- 
eron P. Hall 47 Je ’57 
Pittsburgh experiment. 
17 Ja ’57 
CHRISTIAN YEAR 
Christian year. Russell A. Huffman 73 N 


Ted Hightower 


Charles 


Wouter Van 


Matthew H. 


Fred Remington 
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CHRISTMAS 
Christmas behind the Iron Curtain. Ray- 
mond Schuessler 62 D 56 
Christmas—sacred and secular. 
S. Cryer ed. 3 D °56 
For Mrs. Preacher. 119 D ’56 
It’s an idea. 126 F ’57 
Satellites and the star. T. Otto Nall ed. 5 
ot 


Newman 


Shepherd in a bow tie. Lynn Hough Cor- 
son 58 "56 











What is Christmas? sn. John A. Redhead 
Jr. 12 D ’56 
CHURCH AND THE LAW 
F. Murray Benson (see each issue) 
New churches and the law. Frederick H. 
Bair, Jr. 15 N ’56 
CHURCH IN AFRICA 
Church’s stand on race relations. W. A. 
Landman 72 Ja ’67 
For Christ and Congo. Alexander J. Reid 
17 Jl *57 
Hit African racial bill. ns. 99 Ap 57 
Start defense fund. 105 F ’57 
CHURCH IN EUROPE 
Church attic—haven from hate and fear. 
ns. 102 Ja ’57 
Hope of east Europe’s churches. Robert 
Tobias 66 Ap ’57 
Italy’s ‘Protestant peril.’ ns. 98 D ’57 
‘Practical’ politics. 98 F °57 
Religious word war. ns. 115 Ag ’57 
Revolt spurred attendance. ns. 107 Je ’5 
CHURCH IN RUSSIA 
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Church still lives in Russia. Roland G. 
Carter 70 N ’56 

They’re friendly in Russia. Harry Denman 
27 Jl 57 


CHURCH PAPERS 
Church bulletins and parish papers. Webb 
B. Garrison 67 O °57 
Three-paper job. T. Otto Nall ed. 6 F ’57 
CHURCH SERVICES 
It’s an idea. 126 O ’56 
It’s an idea. 121 D ’56 
CHURCH SUPPERS 
Churches as restaurants. wwk. 12 
Question church meals. ns. 104 Ja 
CITY CHURCHES 
City churches face tests. ns. 99 D ’57 
Religion returns to Chicago’s Loop. Murray 
H. Leiffer 8 O °57 
CIVILIZATION 
Christianity and civilization. Jean Danielou 


47 D 
CLASSIFYING MINISTERS 
Men, women, and ministers. Edward Beal 
25 S °57 
CLAY, Russell E. 
Should the drinker be allowed to join 
the church? “Society of Saints?’’ symp. 
26 My ’57 
CLAYPOOL, James V. 
What the Methodists of the world said: 
“Avoids trivia.’”” 69 Je ’57 
CLEMMONS, Robert S. 
When the pastor leads the group. 73 D ’57 
CLYMER, Wayne K. 
Can the counselor be a prophet? 42 Jl 
COLAW, Emerson 5S. 
Escapism. cw. 72 Ag ’57 
COLE, Elbert C. 
What the Methodists of the world said: 
“File the report.” 69 Je °57 
COLE, R. Lee 
Wesley and modern religion. 96 O 56 
COLWELL, Ernest 
When retirement comes. symp. 97 Ap ’57 
COMMISSIONS 
Commissions work for us. Lloyd V. Moffett 
59 D ’56 
Judicial council rules on standards com- 
mission. ns. 102 D ’57 
COMMUNION 
Closed Communion? wwk. 118 N ’57 
Communion cloths. wwk. 126 S ’57 
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Consecrated elements. wwk. 125 D ’56 

“In remembrance of me.” 24 § 57 

It’s an idea. 125 S ’56 

It’s an idea. 126 N ’56 

— meditates. Cecil F. Ristow 30 O 
‘ 


Participating in communion. wwk. 118 N 
67 


Should they remain? wwk. 119 O ’56 
COMMUNISM 
Christianity, communism, and common 
sense. G. Bromley Oxnam 10 S 57 
Church and communism. Charles C. West 
26 O °57 
Religion versus communism. 
Brunavs 77 D ’57 
CONFERENCE ACTIONS 
(see issues J], Ag, S, N) 
CONN, Howard 
Radio preaching meets spiritual needs. 72 
Ss’ 


5 
CONN, Jacob H., M.D. 
Psychiatry needs religion. 8 O ’56 
COOK, Clair M. 
Charles Stelzle—superior workman. 43 S 


57 
COPELAND, Kenneth W. 
Pastoral prayer. symp. 81 F ’57 
COPP, John Dixon 
Unmarried mother. cw. 58 N 56 
CORSON, Lynn Hough 
Memory and belief. 33 Ja ’57 
Shepherd in a bow tie. 58 D ’56 
COULIETTE, J. C. 
What about our smoking rule? “Set a good 
example.”’ panel. 15 Ag ’57 
COULSON, C. A. 
Christian and the atom. 42 My ’57 
COUNSELING 
Birth control. cw. 78 O ’57 
Burden of guilt. cw. 58 My °57 
Can the counselor be a prophet? Wayne 
K. Clymer 42 J] °67 
Children’s deaths. cw. 53 O °56 
Christian vocation. ew. 33 D °57 
Church membership. ew. 54 Ap ’57 
Counseling and the minister’s task. 
G. Werner 9 Je ’57 
Counseling a schizophrenic. cw. 66 F °'57 
Counselor cannot play God. Gordon 
Hendrickson 11 N '56 
Counseling parents-to-be. William H. 
Genné 75 Ag °57 
Escapism. cw. 68 Ag ’57 
Holding grudges. cw. 37 S ’57 
Infidelity. cw. 74 Je ’57 
Invalid complex. cw. 61 Ja 57 
Marriage adjustments. cw. 71 J] "5 
Psychiatric patient. cw. 35 D ’56 
Race relations. ew. 80 Mr °57 
Unmarried mother. cw. 56 N ’56 
COURT, Frank A. 
Invocation. 69 D °57 
Should the minister read his sermon? 
symp. “‘Not even notes.”’ 77 Ja °57 
COWPER, William 
Cowper’s poem about his mother. Calvin 
T. Ryan 48 Ap ’57 
CRADLE ROLL 
Mothers’ guild for cradle roll. 
Pollock 81 D °’57 
CREDITORS 
Church and the law. 118 Je ’57 
CREEDS 
Three creeds. wwk. 119 D 57 


Helmuts 


Hazen 


Shirley 















































CREEL, Clyde 8S. 
Love, unlimited. 82 Ag °57 
CROWE, Charles M. 
Should the drinker be allowed to join 
the church? “Who can judge?’ symp. 
25 My °57 
What we do in Lent. 93 Mr 57 
CRUM, Jack 
Why I favor integration. 34 F ’57 
CRYER, Newman §&., Jr. 
Christmas—sacred and secular. ed. 3 D ’56 
On getting involved. ed. 5 S °57 
Pentecost and renewal. 5 Je ’57 
Secondhand theology. ed. 5 Mr ’57 
These laymen went to work. 36 O '56 
Time for greatness. ed. 5 N ’57 
CUMMINGS, J. Hugh 
14 ways to publicize your church. 44 D ’56 


D 


DANIELOU, Jean 
Christianity and civilization. 47 D ’'56 
DARBY, James C. 
What Wesley believed 
perfection. 8 F ’57 
DAVIDSON, A. J. 


about Christian 


Knowing God in three ways. 70 Je '57 
DAVIDSON, Carl M. 
You need a truthful layman. 52 D ’56 


DAVIS, Harrison q 

Christians anonymous. sn. 48 Mr '57 
DAWSON, J. B. 

Vest-pocket secretary. 19 N ’57 
DAWSON, Levi 

Name of Jesus. 10 D ’656 
DAWSON, W. 8. 

My bulletin board says. 54 F ’57 
DAY, Albert E. 

Adventure in spiritual healing. 58 Je ’5 
DEAD SEA SCROLLS 

Dead Sea Scrolls. John C. Trevor 29 O ’56 

Jesus and the Dead Sea Scrolls. Walter 

G. Williams 18 Ag ’57 

Substantial revision. ns. 105 F ’57 
DEATH 

Death and after death. Greville P. Lewis 

24 D ’56 
Hour of death. A Christian doctor. 8 Ap ’57 
How to help the dying. Russell L. Dicks 


‘ 


57 O ’57 
My rendezvous with death. B. H. Duncan 
41 F ’57 
When death comes. T. Otto Nall ed. 6 Ap 
57 
DEEDS 


Church and the law. 121 O ’56 

Church and the law. 119 N ’56 
DeLAMOTTE, Roy C. 

— the ministry lost its magnetism? 40 

"67 

Man in the grey flannel clericals. 12 Ja ’57 

Pew-sitter’s 5 senses. 26 N 56 
DEMAND, H. P. 

Ministry of finance. 80 My ’57 
DEMING, L. Norman 

What about our smoking rule? “Reject 

our double standard.” panel. 16 Ag ’57 

DENMAN, Harry 

They’re friendly in Russia. 27 Jl '57 
DIBBLE, Paul G. 

How a tract changed history. 61 Mr ‘57 
DICKS, Russell L. 
Burden of guilt. cw. 61 My ’57 
How to help the dying. 57 O ’57 











DILLON, Richard S. 
Circuit rider among land 
57 


DIVORCE 
Divorce and remarriage—the church’s 
dilemma. David R. Mace 24 D ’57 
Inadequate information on divorce, 28 D’ 
DOCTRINE 
What Wesley believed 
perfection. James C. 
DODGE, Ralph E. 
Islam is alive in Africa. 
DOUGLAS, Claude C. 
Case for evil. 17 Mr °57 
DOUGLASS, Paul F. 
How church groups read the 
"56 
Tips on group participation. 76 D ’5 
DRAMA 
Drama hits home. ns. 
It’s an idea. 121 Jl ’57 


grabbers. 59 


about Christian 
Darby 8 F ’57 


27 F ’57 


Bible. 37 N 


101 Je ’57 


Lord’s Supper comes alive. 12 Mr ’57 
DUNCAN, B. H. 
My rendezvous with death. 41 F ’57 


DuFRESNE, C. Richard 
Parish plan for suburban churches. 
56 


DU NBAR, Ruth 
Martin Ruter’s best days. 83 Ag °57 
DUNKLE, William Frederick, Jr. 
Transferring members with other churches. 
36 Mr ’57 
DUNLAP, Richard J. 
Why gambling is morally wrong! 15 N ’57 


12 0 
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SASTER 
This is victory. Robert G. Tuttle 64 Ap '57 
Tomb was empty. James Martin 22 Ap ’57 
What to do with God. T. Otto Nall ed. 
5 Ap °57 
ECONOMICS 
Christianity and an economy of abundance. 
sn. Reinhold Niebuhr 13 O '56 
Churches adapt program to 
changes. ns. 101 S ’'57 
ECUMENICAL AFFAIRS 
Bishops talk unity. ns. 99 Je '57 


economic 


Challenge of Oberlin. Albert C. Outler 
10 Jl °57 
Comity means co-operation. Galal J. 


Kernahan 31 O ’57 
Consensus and conflict. ns. 106 Je ’57 
Ecumenicity we need. T. Otto Nall ed. 4 
"B6 
How stands church union? Harold Wood 
89 Mr ’57 
Nature of the unity we seek. Miller, Reis- 
sig, Seido 84 Je '57 
Our ecumenical task in the light of history. 
W. A. Visser ’t Hooft 70 O °57 
Plain talk about unity. ns. 100 O ’57 
Problem for Oberlin. Walter G. Muelder 
14 Jl °57 
Protestants unite at 
Falk 17 Ap °57 
Protestant unity drive gains momentum. 
ns. "BT 
Union success inspires others. ns. 
"57 
Willing to talk union. ns. 101 D ’57 
EDITORIAL 
On the record (see each issue) 
EDUCATION 
Church and the law. 117 Je °57 


Richland. Clarence 


109 D 








Eight Methodist seminaries enroll Negro 
students. ns. 99 Ag °57 
Issues in current theological education. 


Henry P. Van Dusen 18 N °56 
It’s an idea. 124 My ’57 
Modern prophet’s equipment. 

McCulloh 52 N '56 
Pin-point university’s job. ns. 87 N ’56 
Religion in schools. ns. 108 Ap °67 
Seminary enrollment up. ns. 80 D ’56 
To study college church. 103 F °57 
Training the parish minister. Samuel W. 

Blizzard 15 D ’56 
What I learned in seminary. John W. Van 

Zanten 36 O ’57 
Why should I be interested in the church 

college? Milburn P. Akers 84 F ’57 

EITZEN, David D. 
Psychiatric patient. cw. 37 D ’56 
ELFORD, Homer J. R. 
My call to the ministry. 45 N °57 
ELLIOTT, Robert E 
Infidelity. ew. 78 Je ’57 
ELLIS, Howard 
MYF is a redemptive fellowship. 57 Ag "57 
ENSLEY, F. Gerald 
Difference religion makes. sn. 21 Ja ’57 
EVANGELISM 
Check list for pastoral 
Lester McGee 62 Ag 57 
EVANGELIST 
Evangelist battles cancer. ns. 109 D ’57 
What makes an evangelist? W. E. Sangster 
30 Je 57 
EVANS, James 
James Evans, apostle of the north. Frank 
Baker 40 D ’56 
EVANS, J. Claude 


Gerald O. 


evangelism. J. 


What about our smoking rule? “Abolish 
the rule.” panel. 13 Ag ’57 
EVIL 


Case for evil. Claude C. Douglas 17 Mr ’57 
EWART, Park J. 
Shall we hire outside fund raisers? 66 S 
vi 


F 
FALK, Clarence 
Protestants unite at Richland. 17 Ap °5 
FARRAR, Dorothy H. 
What the Methodists of the world said: 
“An invitation.” 67 Je ’57 
FEELY, O. Floyd, Jr. 


Pastoral help for the alcoholic. 46 N °57 
Race relations. cw. 84 Mr "57 
FERRE, Nels F. S. 
Theological opinion. 26 N °57 
FILING 
Filing and finding. Steadman Bagby 78 Ag 
of 
FILMS 


(see each issue) 
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Preaching 





Christ often used parables to illus- 
trate His truths—and so do most 
preachers. In this department we 
invite you to share with others your 
favorite sermon illustrations. To start 
it off, we offer this month a few we've 
gleaned from books.—Eps. 

* 

A young businesswoman in a 
deep depression came to my study 
to tell me of the “affair” that she 
had been carrying on for months 
with a prominent man in the com- 
munity. What her conduct was 
about to do to the wife of this man, 
to his three children, to the man 
himself, and to her, had now 
dawned upon her and had hit her 
with the force of lightning. 

She was literally in a state of 
shock. Her shame, her misery, her 
guilt were a revelation to her of 
the evil in which she had become 
involved. She felt that there was 
no hope for her. In fact, she had 
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attempted to take her life. The 
revelation, powerful and 
whelming as it was, was only 

negative revelation. She had to be 
led, at first falteringly and unbe- 
lievingly, into a revelation of the 
love of God that would forgive her 
sins. When she came to this fur- 
ther and ultimate revelation, she 
believed, and accepted God’s for- 
giveness in deep contrition of soul 
and entered upon a new life. But 
the negative revelation of degrada- 
tion had to precede the positive 
revelation of God’s redeeming love. 
-—Hampton Apams, in Vocabulary 

of Faith (Bethany Press) 
* 

In the first edition of her novel, 
The Age of Innocence, Edith 
Wharton made a glaring mistake 
in quoting as part of the marriage 
service in the Prayer Book, what 
was really the opening part of the 
ritual for the burial service. 

There is much in that mistake 
worth thinking about. For it may 
picture a common sort of tragedy. 
That is, marriage may become a 
sort of burial, in» which the parties 
may be laid away, as far as any 
deep interest in life, other than 
that of their own home, 
cerned. If the true facts in regard 
to some marriages were incor- 
porated in a marriage service, the 
ritual might possibly be something 
like this: “Forasmuch as John and 
Mary have consented in Holy Mat- 
rimony, we consign their bodies 
to a tomb of a five-room house, 
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| true “Prisoner’s Song”: 


without windows on the world.” 

For what starts out as a “honey- 
cottage” may become a 
prison for the spirit. There may 
be so exclusive a type of happiness 
that the four walls become prison 
walls, and the music may be the 
“Let the 


rest of the world go by.” The 


i couple may retire from any kind 


of costly service to other people, 
wrapped up in their own self- 
concern. 

—Hatrorp E. Luccockx, in Un- 
finished Business (Harper & 
Brothers) 


* 

William Temple, the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, once com- 
pared our world to a shop window 
into which someone has broken 
overnight and put all the price tags 
on the wrong articles. 


+ 

Dr. Paul Scherer said, in a ser- 
mon, that if we were to take two 
such diverse persons as Nero and 
Paul, and give each of them B.D. 
degrees from one of our modern 
universities, all we should get out 
of it would be more reason than 
ever to call our dogs Nero and our 
sons Paul. 
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The Better to Serve You 


Veriras y, this magazine is the evidence now seen 
of things long hoped for. 
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Pastoral Care 


Psychiatry Needs Religion 


By JACOB H. CONN, M.D. 


Assistant Professor of Psychiatry, 
Johns Hopkins University School of Medicine 


Psycutatry at its best clears 
up the confused, distorted thinking 
of troubled people, and aims al- 
ways at getting them to the point 
where they are free to make their 
own decisions about how to act. 

But too many men and women, 
having read and heard a little about 
psychiatry, and being slightly fa- 
miliar with its vocabulary, hold the 
mistaken view that it merely pro- 
vides explanation and excuse for 
irresponsible behavior and makes 
no moral demands. As a result, ever 
since psychiatry has become almost 
a household word, it has been used 
as a convenient alibi for an assort- 
ment of human frailties from plain 
selfishness to libertinism. 

If more of us are going to find 
solutions for our emotional difh- 
culties, it is high time that the 
public, and many psychiatrists too, 
are made to realize that man is 
not merely a conglomeration of 
physical and chemical factors inter- 
acting upon one another; not 
merely a helpless product of cus- 
toms, habits and early childhood 
influences. All these forces act up- 
on us, to be sure; but over and be- 
yond them, we have the power to 
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As told to Edith M. Stern | 







choose between right and wrong, 
Psychiatry differs from 
medical specialties since tt deals not 
only with the facts of health and 
disease, but also, like religion, with 
good and evil. There is no moral 
issue in the treatment of a broken 
leg, a kidney tumor, or anemia. But 
a moral issue is at stake in the be- 
havior of patients who avoid family 
responsibilities and refuse to take } 
care of their young children or 
elderly parents; who are alcoholic 
or promiscuous; or who are such 
self-centered hypochondriacs that 
they disregard everyone else’s needs 
and feelings. Such neurotics violate 
their relationships with their fellow 
men; they go against precepts of 
churches and often of our laws. 
Granted that these are emotional- 
ly sick people, still psychiatry is no 4 
panacea for their difficulties. A psy- 
chiatrist can only help the neurotic 
to clear up his confusion and guide 
him to the point of recognizing 
consciously what has been bother- 
ing him unconsciously. But insight 
does not end the battle, for once 
the hidden forces are brought into § 
the open it is the patient, not the 
psychiatrist, who must do the fight- 
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ing. | have never yet seen a patient 
cured solely through the self-under- 
standing I helped him to get. 
Sooner or later, he has had to come 
to grips with a moral issue and 
make his own decision. 

My patient Mrs. A., for instance, 
still had to solve her problem when 
I had done all for her I could. 
The specific complaint for which 
she came to me was inability to 
carry on her daily business because 
of a persistent, exaggerated dread 
of entering any kind of vehicle. 
She couldn’t taxi her children in 
the family car. She couldn’t bring 
herself to take a bus or train. 

I knew that an incapacitating, 
irrational terror of this type is an 
expression of inner conflict. But I 
did not learn what the conflict was 
until one day Mrs. A. informed 
me that she had a lover. She said 
that she felt she would be justified in 
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leaving her husband and children. 

Soon afterwards Mrs. A. began 
to understand why she feared ve- 
hicles. They symbolized what she 
yearned to do: ride away with her 
lover. But she was having a fight 
with her conscience. Scruples which 
she did not consciously admit para- 
lyzed her from giving way to her 
desire. Avoidance of riding any- 
where, in anything, was the neu- 
rotic translation of her adulterous 
dilemma into a form she could ac- 
cept with less shame. 

But because recognition of a con- 
flict does not do away with it, in 
order to regain mental health, Mrs. 
A. alone would have to move out 
of her unhappy situation. 

I could have suggested that my 
patient follow whichever “instinc- 
tual drive’—sexual or maternal 
love—was stronger. But since I am 
convinced that a sense of morality 
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is an integral part of human nature 
which cannot be safely violated, I 
put the solution squarely up to her. 
“You'll have to decide for yourself 
now,” I told her, “whether you 
think it’s right to live by the ‘love is 
all’ theory, or whether you have 
moral obligations to your husband 
and children.” 

A few months later Mrs. A. tele- 
phoned to tell me that she had 
given up her lover, and last time I 
heard from her she was driving 
her children up to Maine for the 
summer! 

We psychiatrists talk about “con- 
flict” and “guilt feelings”—the bases 
of most emotional disorders. Min- 
isters talk about “sin.” But psycho- 
logically, perhaps we mean pretty 
much the same thing. What is sin 
but failure to do what is known to 
be right? What are guilt feelings 
but the realization that wrong has 
been done? And what is conflict 
but anxiety about a decision al- 
ready made that may not have been 
the moral one? 

It is as much part of a psychiat- 
rist’s job to seize upon the moment 
when a patient has become well 
enough to assume moral responsi- 
bility as it is a surgeon’s job to 
know when a wound has healed 
sufficiently for the stitches to be re- 
moved. My patient, Mr. R., had de- 
veloped a fear of fainting. For a 
long time his qualms had been an 
acceptable excuse for never going 
out unaccompanied, and conse- 
quently, not having to earn a living. 
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The day he told me, “T’ll just have 
to go out by myself; you can’t do it 
for me,” I knew the end of anxiety 
and “sinking spells” was in sight. 

Endless, expensive hours probing 
the unconscious can be completely 
wasted if the patient does not 
choose to ultimately change his 
ways. Armed with the knowledge 
of why he feels as he does (or be- 
haves as he has) he must now be 
willing to apply this knowledge by 
acting upon it. 

Right now I am treating a 19- 
year-old who wrecks one car after 
another, has forged checks, and 
continues to borrow money rather 
than try to support himself. He 
frankly dislikes his father, who, he 
says, is too strict “and doesn’t want 
to have anything to do with me 
except to bawl me out.” In time 
the boy will see that this behavior 
is an unconscious attempt to “get 
even” with his father. But even 
after he recognizes this he will need 
a moral start in the right direction. 
He will behave as he should only 
after he makes up his mind that, 
no matter how he feels towards his 
father, he also has responsibility 
towards his mother and the com- 
munity. 

I am heartily tired of “loveless” 
childhoods and “rejecting” parents 
and “deprivation,” explored and 
discovered on the couch, as lifelong 
excuses for neurotic incapacitating 
fears, physical symptoms without 
organic cause, or chronic inability 
to hold a job. I am impatient with 
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the self-justification of adult weak- 
nesses Or excesses when memories 
of long-forgotten experiences are 
restored to consciousness. It can 
reach such absurdities as claiming 
that, because your mother’s breast 
was always snatched away before 
your infant hunger was satisfied 
you can’t help overeating. 
Sometimes psychiatric treatment 
is unduly prolonged because of this 
inability to face the necessity to 
stand on one’s own feet. It is easier 
to pass the buck for your shortcom- 
ings to your parents, the older 
brother who bullied you, the 
younger sister of whom you were 
jealous, your husband, who, be- 
cause of selfish reasons, you want 
to keep tied down, hard luck, ill 
health, financial adversity, an un- 
reasonable boss, inefficient subordi- 
nates or anything or anyone else 
than it is to hold yourself respon- 
sible. It is convenient to hold on 
to your excuses for evading your 
obligations and so postpone the 
moment of decision to assume 
them. I believe that a psychiatrist 
who frankly uses moral appeals 
in addition to psychological tech- 
niques may speed up treatment. 
Many people fail to consider that 
psychiatry and religion go hand in 
hand. Concepts like good and evil, 
right and wrong, morality and im- 
morality are a good part of psy- 
chiatry. Yet, few people envision a 
psychiatrist as making moral judg- 
ments, but rather as a detached and 
objective listener who never com- 
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ments either with approval or dis- 
approval. Actually, however, if 
psychiatrist says as little as a calm 
“indeed” during the pause that fol- 
lows a long listing of misdeeds, he 
implicitly lends sanction to errors 
of behavior. Even his murmured 
“hmmm,” or, for that matter, com- 
plete silence, is tacit approval be- 
cause it is not disapproval, while 
a smile may be taken as condona- 
tion of the most outrageous viola- 
tions of proper social behavior. 

I believe that psychiatrists should 
clarify and boldly state the moral 
problems involved as early during 
treatment as possible. Pussy- footing 
about the ethical aspects of patients’ 
difficulties delays the inevitable 
moral show-down which must pre- 
cede cure. The crux of psychothera- 
py is for the patient to comprehend 
the emotional theme running 
through his disordered life; fear- 
fulness, hatred, dependency, or de- 
sire to get attention, whatever it 
may be. While the theme remains 
buried and obscure a patient is still 
sick and confused. But after it has 
been unearthed and searchlighted 
with psychiatric help, he is well 
enough to assume responsibility, 
and is stalling if he does not act 
on what has been made apparent. 

I do not encourage my patients 
to go on indefinitely, microscoping 
their complexes and digging into 
their past. Once the significance 
to their behavior has been disclosed 
and understood, they must decide 
what they are going to do. 
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I am not claiming, of course, 
that all emotionally disturbed men 
and women break specific laws, 
like those of the Ten Command- 
ments or of the community. But | 
do maintain that neurotics and psy- 
chotics violate basic general moral 
principles. Self-centeredness, selfish- 
ness, disregard of obligations to 
others are as typical of the emo- 
tionally sick as they are foreign 
to the genuinely religious. 

Many men and women come to 
us psychiatrists to be relieved of 
symptoms which at first glance 
seem to have nothing to do with 
obligations to their families or so- 
ciety and on the surface hurt no 
one but themselves. Among these 
patients are those who have physi- 
cal symptoms for which no organic 
cause can be found. 

Although these people do noth- 
ing which makes them liable to ar- 
rest or even social condemnation, 
they wrong their families and 
friends. Their incapacitating symp- 
toms, which get them undue atten- 
tion and often financial support, are 
their unconscious way of selfishly 
avoiding adult responsibilities. 

The ultimate necessity for accept- 
ing moral responsibility was strong- 
ly brought home to me in the case 
of a young woman who had been 
suffering from dizziness and _pal- 
pitations. After only two weeks of 
psychotherapy she reported “I’m 
feeling much better.” Then she re- 
vealed that she had become con- 
sciously aware of her attention- 
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attacks had served by continuing, 
“But I don’t like it. 1 got well too 
soon. Everybody was much nicer 
to me while I was sick.” Soon after- 
wards her symptoms recurred, to 
continue for months as a neurotic 
device for being coddled. When 
they disappeared for good it was 
not because of any further discov- 
eries of unconscious motivations, 
but because she stopped taking a 
self-centered, childish way out of 
obligations to her family. 

Neurotics’ preoccupation with 
pain, fear or desire, leads them to 
believe that the one phase of their 
general problem is all of it; they 
see no connection between how 
thinking of themselves alone affects 
their whole personalities and lives. 
Their eyes are closed to the effects 
their neurotic invalidism has on 
the lives of others. 

All this is the antithesis of a re- 
ligious outlook that has no place for 
selfish isolation, compartmentalized 
thinking, or being possessed by a 
single emotion or craving. It de- 
mands man’s acceptance of indi- 
vidual, personal responsibility, and 
right action as the outcome of right 
thoughts. Its rewards are a feeling 
of wholeness within one’s self, with 
one’s fellow men, with the com- 
munity. The goal of all psychiatric 
treatment is an integrated, well- 
adjusted personality, loving and 
productive. 

This is why psychiatry needs re- 
ligion. 
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Methodism in the USA 


Backtrailing Peter Cartwright 


By LOYAL MORRIS THOMPSON 
Pastor, First Methodist Church, Kewanee, Illinois 


Tus YEAR marks the 100th 
anniversary of the publication of 
The Autobiography of Peter Cart- 
wright: Backwoods Preacher. And 
as I leafed through the Centennial 
Edition (Abingdon Press) of Old 
Peter’s life, my mind went back 
over that arduous trail from Vir- 
ginia to Kentucky, Ohio, Tennes- 
see, Indiana, Illinois, and beyond. 
Of it truly can be said: 


You tread a hallowed ground 

Who linger here 

Watered by laughter, rainbow 
mist and tear; 

Departed footsteps 
sound, 

But poor indeed are they who 
cannot read 

The silences where great men 


passed. 


leave no 


I have often stood in the Cumber- 
land Gap. Here in the decade fol- 
lowing the Revolution, passed 75,- 
000 people on their way to 
Kentucky, a beautiful land of canes 
and turkeys, known as the “Dark 
and Bloody Ground.” Here passed 
the heroic figures of Daniel Boone 
and his intrepid followers and the 
forebears of Abraham Lincoln, 
George Rogers Clark, and the Cart- 
wright family. 

Of the Cartwrights’ journey over 
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know 
little. They came from Amherst 


the Wilderness Road we 
County, Virginia, and _ traveled 
single file with a guard in the 
front and another at the _ back. 
“They heard the cry of the panther, 
the growling of the bear, the howl 
of the wolf; but these were sweet 
music beside the war whoop of 
the Indians.” 

The Cartwrights’ first wilderness 
home was near Crab Orchard, 
Kentucky. I was unable to locate 
the exact spot. No records can be 
found even at the courthouse in 
Lancaster. It was probably in 1792 
that Peter Cartwright, Sr., moved 
his family farther west to what was 
then known as Rogue’s Harbor, 
so-called because many criminals 
fled here to escape justice. 

The Cartwright farm bordered 
on the Red River and _ probably 
included much of the present town 
of Adairville. The home was a log 
cabin. It is no longer standing but 
a similar one has been built upon 
the old foundations. You'll find it 
a mile and a half southwest of 
Adairville and a quarter of a mile 
north of the Red River. 

To the east of Adairville in a 
rolling pasture, you come suddenly 
upon the wide mouth of the old 
Saltpetre Cave which played an 
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interesting part in the early life 
of young Cartwright. I groped my 
way into the pitch darkness of this 
cave. Here I picked up numerous 
arrowheads—and wished they could 
speak their story! 

It was in a raw and untamed 
land that young Peter grew up. 
Though evil influences were rife, 
his mother exerted a quiet influence 
on the boy. The earliest preaching 
service in Logan County was held 
at the Cartwright home, at Mrs. 
Cartwright’s invitation. 

First church to be attended by 
the family was Ebenezer, south of 
the farm across the Tennessee line. 
It probably tumbled down long ago, 
but Robert Traughber, an old 
from Russell- 


“Kentucky Colonel” 
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ville, once took me to the spot. 
Down a hill where a spring flows 
out from the root of an elm tree, he 
paced off the ground and stood on 
the spot where he remembered see- 
ing the old foundation. I picked up 
a stone as a memorial and I cherish 
it even today. 

Peter said that in his early life 
he gave no thought to religion. 
But one Sunday, returning from a 
day of riotous pleasure, he came 
under the conviction of sin. His 
mother and the local preacher 
prayed for him, but he felt no 
peace. So disturbed were his heart 
and mind that he sought the caves 
along the Red River for solitude 
and prayer. 

About four miles northeast of 
Adairville is a cemetery in which 
in my early visits I saw the ivy- 
twined foundation of the old Red 
River Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church. Here, in May 1801, Peter 
Cartwright attended a communion 
service in which both Presbyterians 
and Methodists participated. He 
felt his burdens lifted and his sins 
forgiven. In his Autobiography he 
wrote: “Divine light flashed all 
around. me. Unspeakable joy 
sprung up in my soul. I rose to my 
feet, opened my eyes, and it really 
seemed I was in heaven; the trees, 
the leaves on them, and everything 
seemed, and I really thought, were 
praising God .. .” 

Peter wrote almost 70 years later, 
“In June 1801, I joined the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, which step 
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I have never regretted; and if they 
were to turn me out, I would knock 
at their door until taken in again.” 
In 1803 he became a circuit rider 
on the Red River Circuit. Only 18, 
lonely, homesick, depressed about 
his father’s opposition to his choice 
of vocation, worried about his prob- 
able income of 12 to 40 dollars per 
year, he preached his first sermon 
in Logan County from a favorite 
text: “Trust ye in the Lord for- 
ever; for in the Lord Jehovah there 
is everlasting strength.” Peter Cart- 
wright, the circuit rider, with his 
Bible, a hymn book and the Dis- 
cipline, and his faithful horse with 
his saddlebags, were on their way 
through wind and storm, hail and 
rain. He climbed hills, swam rivers, 
traversed valleys, lay out all night 
cold, weary, and hungry. 
Again the West tugged at the 


wet, 


Cartwright heartstrings. Peter 
wanted to leave Kentucky and go 


Illinois. His first charge in Ili- 
was the Sangamon Circuit 
embracing all the scattered settle- 
ments in Sangamon, Morgan, and 
McLean Counties. The Cartwrights 
settled not far from Springfield at 
Pleasant Plains, which remained 
their home during all of his min- 
istry in Illinois. 

Now the paths of Lincoln and 
Cartwright crossed and re-crossed. 
He defeated Abraham Lincoln for 
the legislature and later Lincoln 
defeated him for congress. Peter 
Cartwright presented the first bill 
in the Illinois legislature for a 
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state university. He was _ instru- 
mental in founding no less than 
half a dozen colleges in Illinois, 
including what are now Me 
Kendree and MacMurray colleges, 
Illinois Wesleyan University, and 
Garrett Biblical Institute. 

He made his first trip to Spring- 
field as presiding elder in 1832. 
Helen Hardie Grant tells about it 
in her Peter Cartwright: Pioneer 
Preacher: “. .. a large crowd near 
Springfield eagerly awaited the ar- 
rival of a new presiding elder 
whom many of them had _ never 
late arrival from Kentucky 
and an orator of widespread re- 
nown. Eleven o'clock came with no 
word, but at last this note arrived: 


seen, a 


devil has 
which will de- 
tain me from reaching your tabernacle 
until evening. I might have _ per- 
formed the journey on foot, but I 
would not leave poor Paul, especially 
as he has never left Peter. Watch and 
pray, and don’t let the devil get 
among you on the sly before cone 
light, when I shall be at my 
Your brother, 


‘Dear Brethren, the 


foundered my horse, 


post. 
Peter Cartwright.’ ” 


One of my favorite stories about 
Peter is about his return to Spring- 
field from a circuit trip. Several 
young standing near the 
courthouse decided to have some 
fun. As he tied his horse to the 
hitching rack, accosted him 
“I suppose you have come 
back for the funeral.” 


men 


one 
Sc ying, 
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“Whose funeral?” asked Cart- 
wright. 

“Why haven’t you heard? The 
devil is dead!” 

“Is that so?” sadly remarked the 
old circuit rider. Then he reached 
in his pocket, drew out a coin, and 
handed it to the spokesman for the 
group. 

“Why, what is this for?” 

“Well, my religion has always 
taught me to be kind to orphans,” 
replied Cartwright with a twinkle 
in his eye. 

In his eighty-fifth year, the Illi- 
nois Conference, which had been 
organized the year that Peter Cart- 
wright joined it, met in Lincoln, 
Illinois. He was retiring after 50 
years as a presiding elder and 65 
years of continuous preaching. The 
conference celebrated the “Cart- 
wright Jubilee.” Three years later 
he passed away and was buried in 
the quiet cemetery at Pleasant 
Plains. Here, too, was laid to rest 
Frances Gaines Cartwright, his 
faithful companion through the 
years. 

How can one evaluate the char- 
acter and work of this great 
preacher? He preached nearly 18, 
000 sermons, baptized 15,000 per- 
sons, received 12,000 into member- 
ship of the church and _ licensed 
enough ministers to make a whole 
conference. He faced mobs, quelled 
riots, preached sermons, prayed for 
mourners, legislated for his church 
and state, wrote books, sang songs, 
worked with his own hands on the 
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farm, and did all these things in 
good order and in quick succession. 
He had an impetuous sweep of the 
Sword of the Spirit. 

Behind his eccentricities and his 
wit, he carried a warm heart, good 
sense, and an ample supply of 
grace. It has been said that he hated 
the devil more than he loved Christ 
but those who weighed his char- 
acter and his works would deny 
this. 

I wish I could have heard old 
Peter preach. What a revealing ex- 
perience it would have been! | 
have been stirred again and again 
by his words before the Illinois 
Democratic Convention in 1860. 
Speaking of Illinois and its early 
history, he said: “I have traveled 
over its prairies, slept with only the 
canopy of heaven for a covering; 
I have followed the trail of the 
Indians, fought desperadoes, swam 
rivers, threaded the almost pathless 
forests in order that I might carry 
the tidings of the Blessed Gospel 
to the loneliest cabin on the 
border.” 

Peter Cartwright lived in an age 
and a world very different from our 
own, but he bequeathed to all who 
might come after him a passion 
for souls. Let us accept his gift in 
the words of a modern writer, “If 
you would preserve the heritage 
I leave you, you must rebuild it 
for yourself.” 

To this oid Peter would add the 
words of Angel Mo, “You are the 
continuation of my desire.” 
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Pastor and Parsonage 


Service Clubs & the Minister 





By CHARLES W. KEYSOR 


Former Managing Editor of The Kiwanis Magazine 


Tuere’s an old saying along 
Main Street that “Rotarians own 
the town, Kiwanians run it—and 
Lions enjoy it!” 

What is the difference anyhow? 
And why should a pastor care? 

Service clubs appeal to more than 
one million American men who 
enjoy eating together and working 
on various welfare projects 
sponsoring foreign students, build- 
ing community recreation centers, 
helping the blind and hundreds of 
other humanitarian causes. 
clubs give American 
businessmen an outlet for the basic 
urge to help their fellow men. 
That’s a basic reason membership 


Service 


rolls have grown steadily since the 
first club, Rotary, was established 
in 1905. The humanitarian aspect 
appeals to ministers, too. And pas- 
also undeniably enjoy the 
informality of lunching with the 
merchants, doctors and executives 
who call each other “Joe,” “Dick” 
and “Sam.” 
Where else can 


tors 


you, a pastor, 
find a better place to mingle casual- 
ly with the most influential men 
of your community—the — non- 
churchgoers as well as the stalwart 
Christians? 
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Most service clubs have “classifi- 
cations” for at least one Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish clergyman. 
Participation of Catholic priests. 
however, has been reduced in re- 
cent years because of somewhat 
obscure rulings which have come 
from Rome. 

On rare occasions, pastors may 
find themselves in awkward posi- 
tions because of drinking at social 
affairs, or unclean stories told by 
speakers. What do they do in such 
circumstances is a matter for their 
own good sense and conscience. 

Members are expected to attend 
luncheons regularly and to help on 
projects. It’s the rule that volun- 
teers do all the work when it comes 
to community service. 

Local club dues vary from $25 
to $200 per year. Some clubs pro- 
vide dues-free memberships for 
clergymen. Another courtesy some- 
times extended to pastors is “hon- 
orary” or “privileged” membership, 
which may exempt a man from 
the regular attendance rules. 

Thousands of pastors will testify 
that the benefits far outweigh the 
time and cash required for service 
club afhliation. 
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Rotary International 
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Pastoral Care 
PREACHER ON THE PAROLE BOARD 


By CHARLES X. HUTCHINSON 


District Superintendent, Norwich, Connecticut i 
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These Laymen Went to Work 


By NEWMAN S. CRYER, JR. 
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Church Administration 


A Parish Plan for Suburban Churches 


By C. RICHARD DuFRESNE 


Associate Pastor, Plymouth Church of Shaker Heights, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Susursia is here to stay. Each 
year it represents a larger group of 
people in the United States, and 
any such mass movement and con- 
centration of individuals is of vital 
importance to the churches. 

A large church has the same 
problems as any small church, but 
they are multiplied by the number 
of members and frequently inten- 
sified by a lack of organization. 
So an adequately trained staff is 
of the essence if a program of real 
dimensions is to be put into opera- 
tion. The staff, in my estimation, 
should precede the beautification 
and enlargement of building facili- 
ties, for it takes money for both, 
and first things should come first. 

One of the perplexing problems 
of our churches today is keeping in 
touch with the entire congregation 
in order to serve the individual 
and at the same time maintain a 
balanced use of staff time within 
the church organization. If there 
is any remark that a minister abhors 
it is, “I do not know anyone at 
the church any more. It is too large 
and they have forgotten the old- 
timers.” 

Plymouth Church of Shaker 
Heights, Ohio, has worked out an 
organizational system which may 
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be applicable, in degree, to other 
suburban churches. The parish has 
been divided geographically into 
ten sections and a captain has been 
assigned to each section. Within 
each of these ten sections are ap- 
proximately ten smaller neighbor- 
hood districts, each headed by a 
district leader under the direction 
of the captain. 

Each district leader maintains 
contact with the families in her dis- 
trict and strives to know these 
families and to make them aware 
that the church is ready to help 
whenever needed. It is her duty to 
inform the church of illness or other 
trouble, of changes of address, and 
new families, all of which informa- 
tion aids the ministers to serve 
everyone in the local fellowship. 

Once each month the ten cap- 
tains meet with the associate min- 
ister to receive details on coming 
church events and to get changes of 
address and telephone numbers 
and new names in the parish, for 
their respective sections. The cap- 
tain then passes this information on 
to the neighborhood leaders. 

The Shaker Heights’ church 
has reason to know that the plan 
works, because it was started some 
20 years ago. Recently it has 
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become still more important with 
a growing church membership. 
The church now has 100 neighbor- 
hood groups serving over 1,000 
families. 

It should be noted that the or- 
ganization, once it has been set up 
for any size church, is ready to do 
many other church tasks. The con- 
gregation is already broken up into 
workable groups for social gather- 
ing, canvass or evangelism calling 
and religious and social discussions. 
The Shaker Heights’ church had 
occasion recently to ask for a list 
of the names and addresses of the 
college and service young people 
in the parish. By phone and per- 
sonal calls we gathered this in- 
formation in a matter of a few 
days, giving up-to-the-minute in- 
formation to the staff while at the 
same time strengthening church- 
home relationships. 

Plymouth Church has found that 
what started as a mere clerical aid 
has grown into a vastly important 
system that is a basic part of 
the life of the church. It uses and 
needs the cooperation of each mem- 
ber to keep the Christian purposes 
of the church uppermost in the 
minds of the individual. Captains 
and district leaders have important 
jobs that should be used only for 
real service to the church. Misuse, 
or over-use, of the system will 
render it ineffective. The church 
should have available a map show- 
ing the districts and an up-to-date 
list of the names of all of the 
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workers so that members can see 
where they are located in the 
parish organization. Once a year 
a card is sent out naming the cap- 


tain and the district leader for 
each family. 
Each church should have a 


parish system suited to its specific 
needs, and it should be a system 
that can be enlarged to meet grow- 
ing needs. It does not have to be 
cumbersome to either staff or mem- 
bers, and through its use the Com- 
munion of Saints can be a new and 
meaningful experience every day, 
as the church spreads its program 
and spirit in activities that are out- 
side and inside of the church build- 
ing itself. 

Getting suburban people into 
church is a job of making the 
Gospel vital for people caught in 
the whirl of modern atomic living. 
The Gospel has not changed, al- 
though man and his ways of living 
may have shifted through his own 
doing. The Gospel is still GOOD 
NEWS. The church may no longer 
be the center of all of the activities 
of a community, but if the people 
do not come to the church, then 
the church must become a part of 
what the people are doing, be it 
a school issue, a segregation issue, 
a political problem, or a housing 
situation, etc. The task of getting 
suburban people into church is still 
that demanded long ago by Jesus 
Christ of all who would follow 
Him—to teach, to preach and to 
heal, in love that is self-forgetting. 
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World Parish 


Methodist Opportunity in Bolivia 
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KEY TO MAP 


Ancoraimes — Methodist Mission 
(program includes church, church 
schools, 12 community schools, 
nurse) for Aymara Indians. 


. Trinidad—Methodist Center (in- 


cluding church, church school, 
Bible classes, kindergarten, and 
first grade, reading and recrea- 
tion rooms). 


La Paz—Central Methodist 


. Church, Aymara-speaking 


Church; in suburb of Obrajes — 
Methodist Church, Pfeiffer Me- 
morial Hospital, nurses’ training 
school. 
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4. Cochabamba—Union Church, 


Methodist Church, church school, 
American Institute (school, clinic, 
social-service center). 


. Montero —In eastern lowlands; 


center of government program 
for industrial development; edu- 
cational facilities; agricultural 
work; serves highland Indians 
and relocated Italians and Oki- 
nawans. 

Sucre—Methodist Church; Wesley 
Foundation, student hostel. 


Santa Cruz—Church work 


started. 
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Preaching 


from August 28 
color expressing growth, is 


Living Letters: October 14, Eighth Sunday 


in Kingdomtide. 2 Corinthians 3:2-11; 


John 5:39-47. 

Tue CorinTHIAN lesson makes 
more sense if you read 3:1-1l. It 
suggests the theme of “Living Let- 
ters.” What do men see in us? 
You may talk as you will about the 
merits of the K.J.V., A.R.V., R.S.V., 
and other translations. The fact 
is that the only translation which 
really counts is the one we make of 
biblical truth into our own lives, 
thus making it communicable to 
others also, 

Bishop McConnell closed his 
autobiography, By The Way 
(Abingdon Press, $3.50), with a 
moving account of his mother’s last 
request—when she could no longer 
speak she scrawled two letters, 
“W.S.,” on a large sheet of paper. 
They meant “World Service” and 
when the family signified that they 
understood and that her pledge 
would be paid, “her face lighted up, 
and she at once passed on.” 

John 5:39 would be good for 
discussing the Protestant attitude 
toward the Bible and the relation- 
ship of the New Testament to the 
Old. What was Jesus’ own attitude 
toward such parts of the Old Testa- 
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Sermon Suggestions 


The ‘Season of the Kingdom of God on Earth” extends 
through November 
traditional 


21. Green, the 
for Kingdomtide. 






ment as were then considered 
canonical? Professor Walker had 
an illuminating metaphor. Some 
Bible readers, he used to say, are 
like a man saying “God made the 
banana. Therefore I must eat it 
skin and all.” Others, finding that 
the skin is bitter, throw the whole 
thing away. The wise man is dis- 
criminating, discarding the skin 
and nourishing himself on the fruit. 


The Christian’s Confidence: October 21, 
Ninth Sunday in Kingdomtide. Hebrews 
4:14-16; Luke 22:24-34, 39-46. 


Tuis Is World Order Sunday 
and you may have to choose be- 
tween this theme for the day and 
such things as are suggested by the 
lessons. It is also Laymen’s Day. 

The emphasis of the Epistle is 
on the humanity of Jesus. A sub- 
ordinate theme is “The Christian’s 
Confidence.” The Gospel has sev- 
eral suggestive facets—the servant 
is greatest, when friends let you 
down, the meaning of the Geth- 
semane experience. Peter’s denial 
brings to mind the yarn about the 
six-year-old saying his prayers. In 
his routine blessings he stopped 
before his brother’s name, and said 
to his mother: “I don’t think I'll 
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ask God to bless Cliff. He gave me 
an awful sock today.” She gently 
reminded him that we should for- 
give our enemies. “But,” he coun- 
tered, “he’s not my enemy and 
that’s what I can’t forgive.” It is 
harder to forgive one’s friends than 
one’s enemies. 

If you ever preach biographical 
sermons, one on Woodrow Wilson 
would be in order. 

The official pronouncement of 
the Church on war and peace is 
in the Discipline {] 2026. 

Here is a good sermon title: 
“Guilt-edged Security.” 


Protestant Ideas: October 28, Tenth Sun- 
day in Kingdomtide (Reformation Sunday). 
Romans 8: 24, 25, 31-39; Matthew 4: 12- 


17. 

Tus 1s another must in the 
American church year. United 
Protestant observances are meeting 
with larger success each year. If 
there is one in your community 
you can still emphasize the observ- 
ance in your own morning service. 

The lesson from Romans is more 
meaningfulif you read 8 :18-25, 31-39. 
It is a profound passage and unless 
you are going to do some genuine, 
creative study on its meaning you 
had better leave it alone. A good 
illustration of the magnificent clos- 
ing line is to be found in Olin 
Stockwell’s With God in Red China 
(Harper & Brothers, $3.00) where 
he tells how he learned under com- 
munist persecution that you cannot 
isolate a Christian. “I am not much 
of a mystic, just a common run-of- 
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the-mill Christian who never ex- 
pects to get a seat among the saints 
in the New Jerusalem. . . . But I 
can assure you that nothing became 
more real to me in prison than the 
certainty I was not alone” (p. 82). 
The Gospel offers another oppor- 
tunity for discussing the nature of 
the Kingdom: “The Protestant 
Idea of the Kingdom of God.” 


Fruits of Righteousness: November 4, Elev- 
enth day in Kingdomtide. Philippians 
1:3-11; Matthew 18: 21-35. 


SoME RANDOM thoughts  sug- 
gested by the passage from Paul: 
“Partnership in the Gospel”... . 
missions. .. . “The Go in the Gos- 
pel”. . what are the fruits of 
righteousness that come through 
Jesus Christ? What are the marks 
of a Christian? From what interior 
qualities do the outward charac- 
teristics of a Christian spring? 

... The passage from the Gospel, 
“shall I forgive seven times?” 
recalls someone’s observation that 
“a required minimum has a de- 
pendable way of turning into an 
absolute maximum of effort”... . 
Tie that in with the missions theme 
by considering the attitude of your 
oficial board toward the church’s 
World Service apportionment! . . . 

Presumably the regulation was 
intended to help develop a forgiving 
spirit. But to take it legalistically 
means in effect, “I'll forgive him 
seven times, but the eighth time I'll 
take care of him my own way!”— 
thus destroying the intention of the 
regulation in the first place. 
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Learning by Imitation: November 11, 


Twelfth Sunday in Kingdomtide. Philippians 
3:17-21; Matthew 22:15-22. 


“IMITATE ME” says Paul. Bold? 
Yes. But pedagogically sound. We 
learn everything by imitation of 
those who are proficient. 

In many communities this will 
be United Canvass Day, and 
throughout the land the “Religion 
in American Life” advertising cam- 
paign is in full swing. If you are 
observing this as Loyalty Sunday, 
the Gospel text is a natural. Part 
of every “every-member-canvass” is 
a strong sermon. Those who do 
not like to hear about money from 
the pulpit would have been dis- 
tressed by Jesus’ preaching. 

A couple of years ago there was 
a movie called “Pat and Mike.” 
Mike was a sports promoter, among 
whose charges was a 
bright prize fighter. Every now and 
then this worthy would complain 
about the way he was being han- 
dled, whereupon Mike would ask 


none-too- 


him “the three questions.” 

1. “Who made you?” “You, 
Mike.” 

2. “Who owns the biggest part 
of you?” “You, Mike.” 


? 


3. “What’ll happen if I drop 
you?” No answer. How is that for 
a stewardship outline? 

Thanks Be to God: November 18, Thir- 
teenth Sunday in Kingdomtide, Thanksgiving 


Sunday. Ephesians 5:15-21; Luke 10: 
23-37. 


Epuestans 5:20 suggests a good 
Thanksgiving theme, “Always and 
for Everything.” Any suggestion 
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I might have to make on the sub- 
ject of Thanksgiving sermons is a 
good deal like that apocryphal 
volume, How to Fill Your Church 
by a Man Who's Emptied Three. 
Some ideas: “The Attitude of 
Gratitude,” and “Thanksgiving Is 
Thanksliving.” 

This is a good day for special 
attention to church decoration. 
Trinity Church, Boston, tradition- 
ally has a cornucopia effect building 
up from the floor onto the altar. 
Another church has a procession of 
“Pilgrim Maids and Men” 
gifts of 


bearing 
An effective device 
would be to arrange your worship 
center in the manner of the special 
bulletin cover which you may be 
using. 


food. 


The Gospel is the story of the 
Good Samaritan. Was it Charles R. 
Brown who suggested the three 
point outline? 


1. The thief’s creed: what's 
yours is mine, I'll take it. 
2. The priest’s creed: what's 


mine is mine, I'll keep it. 

3. The Samaritan’s creed: what’s 
mine is yours, I'll share it. Russell 
H. Conwell pointed out some of the 
things the Samaritan did not do. 
He did not pass by. He did not 
ask the man’s creed. He did not 
refuse to do what he could. 
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Pastoral Care 


COUNSELOR 
AT WORK 


Lote mee SNE ERE SLR Ne eens 


MY WIFE came into the church 
kitchen to tell me that Tom was 
upstairs in the church, greatly dis- 
turbed. About halfway up the stairs 
I met him; he had started to come 
down to meet me (tears were in 
his eyes). 

Pastor. Hello, Tom. (1 slipped 
my arm about him.) You seem 
troubled. Did your wife lose her 
baby? (1 had known she was in 
the maternity ward.) 

Tom. Yes, Floyd, she did. I have 
just come from the hospital—may 
| talk to you? (Pause.) 

Pastor. Certainly, let’s go upstairs 
where we can be alone. (/ put my 
arm about his shoulder and led him 
into the church sanctuary where we 
sat down on the front seat before 
the altar.) Sit down, Tom. Back 
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of the altar was a picture of Christ 
in Gethsemane and I felt such a 
place might ease his sorrow.) 
Tom. You knew my wife had 
gone to the hospital. Well, I just 
don’t know what went wrong, but 
for some reason the baby was un- 


derweight, immature, and mal- 
formed. (He broke down, sobbing. 
I waited. After some time I spoke.) 
Pastor. | am so very sorry, Tom. 
Tom. (After getting a bit of a 
hold on himself, he continued.) I’ve 
been a farmer, you know, and have 
had enough experience with live- 
stock to know one can’t have things 
right all the time, but this—it is 
so strange. I can’t understand it. 
Pastor. \t is hard to understand. 
Tom. Doc couldn’t explain it at 
all, though he suggested there may 
have been a weak sperm; but we 
had waited and had been careful 
for two and one half years. We 
thought this would be long enough 
to wait before planning for another 
baby. It never occurred to us any- 
thing like this would happen! 
Pastor. There is so much we still 
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don’t know about pregnancy and 
birth, so many factors... . 

Tom. But, my wife has always 
been so healthy, and felt so good 
most of those past nine months. 
I don’t think she was, really, what 
you would call sick a single day. 
They still call this a premature 
baby, but it was overdue a month. 

Pastor. It might be that the doc- 
tors call any baby that does not de- 
velop as it should before birth pre- 
mature, even though it might be 
overdue. (A) 

Tom. That could be. 

Pastor. Now that the baby has 
been taken, how is your wife? 

Tom. Fine, and I am surely glad 
of this. I was worried. When the 
nurses called the doctor back, I 
sensed something was not going 
along as it should. I had hoped they 
were calling about someone else 
other than my wife. He assured me 
this was not injurious to her. 

Pastor. Oh? 

Tom. Doc told us sometime back 
she should be heavier, but he didn’t 
seem greatly worried. But I have 
surely spent much time wondering. 

Pastor. There are some women, 
though, who do not get very 
heavy. . . . This alone would be 
rather inadequate to judge by to 
be sure. (B) 

Tom. (After a_ rather long 
pause.) But I guess it is better this 
way. Well, the natural thing in 
birth is life all right. If the baby 
had not developed as it should, it 
might be better for death to come 
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now than for something to turn 
up later on. (1 let him speak his 
own mind about how he was feel- 
ing about things right then.) 

But the baby didn’t breathe right 
at all. Doc said we could have an- 
other sometime, so we are more 
hopeful, but one never thinks about 
the possibility of things going 
wrong, does he? 

Pastor. Well, we always hope we 
may be fortunate. We never quite 
think our baby might have trouble 
and even less when our first born 
is all right. (1 waited for a mo- 
ment.) How does your wife feel 
about the baby’s death? 

Tom. Well, she feels much as I 
do, though she is terribly broken 
up, because she wanted another 
baby; still she’d rather it die than 
have something abnormal show up 
later on. 

Pastor. Perhaps if she can feel 
this way it may help her through 
her bereavement. (1 paused.) Tom, 
my heart goes out to you and your 
wife, for I know how you have 
planned for this baby. But death 
can be merciful at times, and I 
know you have some things to 
encourage you. Your wife is get- 
ting along well, you have your 
other child, and best of all, both 
you and your wife have a fine 
Christian faith. 

Tom. I have been glad for these 
things you mention, but (he hest- 
tated) maybe my wife won’t want 
to try again. 

Pastor. She may not feel this way. 
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She is courageous; she knows 
neither of you could have been at 
fault. Both of you did what you 
felt was the best. Surely: you won’t 
blame each other. (1 paused for a 
time to think with him.) Surely 
what has happened could not have 
been influenced one way or the 
other by any act of yours or your 
wife. (C) 

Tom. The doctor assured us not. 

Pastor. Tom, there may be some 
“helpful” people who might upset 
you both if you listen too much 
to them. Believe that you have done 
all you could; don’t let them try 
to make you feel otherwise. 

Tom. I know this, and both of 
us have assured each other that we 
won’t let this kind of people bother 
us. They mean well, you know. (/ 
nodded.) What does one do about 
burial? When I talked to the mor- 
tician who came to the hospital, he 
told me the sooner we had the 
funeral the better it would be... 

Pastor. Have you and your wife 
talked over anything about the 
services? Have you thong where 
you might bury your baby? (J felt 
they had talked over more than he 
sensed.) 

Tom. Well, we had thought a bit 
about just having a graveside serv- 
ice, with a burial at Jonestown. Isn’t 
this the type of service one usually 
has for a small baby? (J assured 
him it was and asked him about 
the day.) 

Tom. We had sort of left that up 


to you. You see, we want you for 
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the services, even though the wife’s 
folks do go to the other church. 
(He waited.) Could you help us? 

Pastor. (I assured him I would 
be able.) But 1 wonder if we hadn’t 
better set our time along with the 
mortician. It is usually best to check 
with him. 

Would you like a word of prayer 
before you leave, Tom? 

Tom. That would surely help. 

Pastor. Our Father, we do not 
understand all Thy ways, but 
in faith we come to thee in this 
our moment of need. Be with these 
young parents who need thy con- 
solation and strength so very much. 
Send thy spirit unto Tom, who 
needs thy comfort and peace for 
his broken heart. Unto his wife we 
ask thee to bring healing and 
sense of thy nearness throughout 
her hours of sorrow. Unto both of 
these parents share thy love that 
their hearts may be assured their 
wee baby is safe in thy care. O God, 
bring to them strength to meet the 
hours ahead until theirs is a con- 
fidence which may help them re- 
build and dream as they have in 
the past. In the Master’s name, who 
gave children an especial place in 
Thy heavenly kingdom, we pray. 
Amen. 

(We remained quietly at the al- 
tar about three or four minutes. 
During this time I again, put my 
arm about his shoulders and drew 
him closer to me.) 

Pastor. Shall we go now to see 
the mortician and make plans? 
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Tom. Do you have the time? I 
know I can’t go alone. 

Pastor. (1 assured him I had the 
time and we left the sanctuary very 
quietly.) 

PASTOR'S OU] | 

1. Was I right in assuming that 
the sanctuary might be helpful in 
helping this fellow release his deep 
sorrow? 

2. Is it well to try to get people 
to release as much of their inner 
doubts as possible when they are in 
the midst of bereavement? 

3. Did I lead the father too much 
to give answers to my questions 
when it might have been better 
to let him raise and answer his 
own? 

4. How could I 
helped this father? 

(Much of what appears as ques- 
tioning was an attempt on my 
part to try to get the father to find 
within himself answers which I 
sensed that he had. Maybe I went 
about drawing these out in a poor 
way.) 


have _ better 


IN THIS interview the pastor 
seemed sensitive, for the most part, 
of the young man’s need to talk, 
and was successful, with a few ex- 
ceptions, in following the man’s 
leads. This is good procedure in 
all counseling and especially good 
in counseling those in grief. 


There is one place (at C), how- 
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ever, where the pastor’s non-direc- 
tive procedure breaks down. Tom 
has expressed the fear that his wife 
“won’t try again” to have a child, 
But the pastor, instead of attend- 
ing to Tom’s fear, fastens upon 
the content of Tom’s statement and 
responds by contradicting it: “She 
may not feel this way.” 

This response successfully stifles 
anything further Tom may have 
wanted to say about his fears. The 
possibility that Tom may here be 
projecting onto his wife a fear that 
is his own seems not to be in the 
pastor’s mind either, for if it had 
been he would have left the way 
open for the exploration of this 
possibility. The pastor seems eager 
to get everything straightened out 
for Tom, and such eagerness usual- 
ly produces premature interpreta- 
tions. 

From C on, the pastor takes over 
and instead of following the parish- 
ioner, the parishioner follows him. 
The pastor brings up the matter of 
“some ‘helpful’ people who might 
upset you both.” Apart from neces- 
sary background information, the 
reference is not clear, but he seems 
to imply that Tom has been made 
to feel guilty for not having done 
all he could. The point here is that 
Tom has not verbalized this emo- 
tion, and the counselor is therefore 
ahead of Tom and putting attitudes 
into his mind. 

The results are interesting. Tom 
does not follow the pastor’s lead. 
He gives the subject a short treat- 
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ment, reminds the pastor that these 
yeople “mean well,” and turns to 
the subject of funeral arrangements. 
The inference is that at this point 
the pastor is “off the track.” 

After the subject of funeral ar- 
rangements is settled, the pastor 
again takes the lead and suggests 
that they pray. They kneel, but 
Tom is “still very much upset.” 
Did the pastor read too much into 
Tom’s pause? Was he as ready 
to pray as the pastor was? 

There are two responses (at A 
and B) which represent the pastor 
in the role of a physician. Response 
A is perhaps more relevant than re- 
sponse B. Response B is irrelevant 
and digressive. (Note the “rather 
long pause” which follows it—prob- 
ably because Tom feels that he has 
been interrupted.) 

Three times in the course of the 
interview the pastor puts his arm 
around the young man, and on one 
occasion “drew him closer to me.’ 

What is the purpose of this be- 
havior? What was the result of it? 

Presumably the answer, whether 
real or rationalized, would be that 
this was a token of sympathy for 
purposes of reassurance. To which 
it would be necessary to reply that 
the counselor’s emotions of sym- 
pathy need to be handled with care 
lest they prove to be obstructions. 
Expressions of sympathy do not 
lead to reassurance as readily as we 
might suppose; the sympathy of 
another person is no_ substitute, 
therapeutically speaking, for the 
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strength one must find himself. 


1. In this instance the sanctuary 
seemed to be a logical place for the 
interview since the parishioner had 
come to the church. But one should 
beware of using any religious sym- 
bol (sanctuary, altar, Bible, prayer) 
coercively. There is a place for re- 
ligious procedures in counseling, 
but their function is not to force 
insights not yet attained. 

2. A counselor properly should 
not “try to get people to release” 
anything, but should try to provide 
a relationship in which free release 
of any emotion is possible. And 
most of all, the counselor should 
not impede the free release of emo- 
tion by digressive responses. 

3. Is the pastor in this question 
feeling some inner uncertainty 
about having been directive in 
places? As we have noted there 
are places where the pastor did take 
the lead away from the parishioner. 

4. One of the best ways to im- 
prove one’s methods is to persist 
in this process of recording and 
analyzing one’s interviews. This, 
however, should be coupled with 
a careful and systematic study of 
the dynamics of human motivation 
in general and of one’s own mo- 
tivations in particular. 

—Earl H. Furgeson, professor of 

Pastoral Theology, Westminster 

Theological Seminary 
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The Pastor's Study 


Reading History as Christians 


By PAUL JOHANNES TILLICH 


For THE Christian, the mean- 
ing ,of history is the Kingdom 
of God. The Kingdom of God is 
the answer to the question: “To- 
ward what does history run?” The 
answer is, “Toward the realization 
of the Kingdom of God, through 
and above history.” 

History is disrupted into in- 
numerable large and small, com- 
paratively independent historical 
movements, in different sections of 
the world, in different periods of 
time. The question is: If we say 
“the history,” do we not presuppose 
a unity of history? But this unity 
is never actual. There are always 
divergent tendencies. There is al- 
ways human freedom, which has 
the power and the possibility of 
disrupting any preliminary unity of 
history. Nevertheless, this unity is 
always intended. 

In history there is always a 
struggle going on between the 
forces which try to drive toward 
fulfillment in the Kingdom of God 
and its unity and the forces which 
try to disrupt this unity and pre- 
vent history from moving toward 
the Kingdom of God; or, in a re- 
ligious-mythological language, there 
are always conflicts going on in 
history between divine and demonic 
forces. 


Condensed from ‘‘Christianity and Crisis.” 
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From this it follows that in his- 
tory there is a continuous mixture 
of good and evil, in every group, 
in every agency which carries the 
historical process, in every period, 
in every historical actualization, 
History has a tragic ambiguity; but 
the Kingdom of God is the symbol 
for an «wnmambiguous situation, a 
purification of history, something in 
which the demonic is conquered, 
the fulfillment is reached, and the 
ambiguous is thrown out. In this 
threefold sense, as fulfillment, uni- 


fication, and purification of history, 
the Kingdom of God is the answer 
to the riddles of history. 

Of course, the Kingdom of God 
seen in this light is not a stage of 
history. It is not a utopia which is 
somewhere and nowhere. There is 
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such stage, even in the farthest 
Muture of history, because history is 
salways a battlefield of divine and 
Hdemonic forces. However, history 
is running toward the Kingdom of 
God. Fulfillment transcends history, 
Pbut it is fulfilled through history. 
= The second statement about the 
SChristian interpretation of history 
is that the historical representative 
sof the Kingdom of God, insofar as 
mt fights in history, is the Christian 
Church. The Christian Church, the 
embodiment of the New Being in 
ia community, represents the King- 
idom of God in history. The Church 
“itself is not the Kingdom of God, 
but it is its agent, its anticipation, 
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fragmentary realization. It is 
hting in history; and since it 
presents the Kingdom of God it 
be distorted, but it can never 
conquered. 
'The third statement about the 
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Christian interpretation of history 
is that the moment in which the 
meaning of history becomes fully 
manifest is to be called the center 
of history, and that this center is 
the New Being in Jesus as the 
Christ. In this center the contradic- 
tions of historical existence are 
overcome, in “beginning and 
power.” 

The fourth statement about the 
Christian interpretation of history 
is that history is divided by the 
center of history into two main 
sections, the period before the cen- 
ter and the period after the center. 
However, this is true in a different 
way for different people and differ- 
ent nations. Many people, even to- 
day, are still living before the event 
of Jesus as the Christ; others, those 
who have accepted Jesus as the 
Christ, are living after the center of 
history. The period before the mani- 
festation of the center of history 
either in history universally, or in 
particular individuals, nations, and 
groups, can be called the period in 
which the bearer of the Kingdom 
of God in history is latent. It is the 
period of the latency of the Church, 
the period in which the coming of 
the Church is prepared in all na- 
tions. 

Now missions is that activity of 
the church by which it works for 
the transformation of its own lat- 
ency into its own manifestation all 
over the world. This is a statement 
with many implications. 

The first consequences are critical 
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consequences, namely, critical 
against misinterpretations of the 
meaning of missions. One should 
not misunderstand missions as an 
attempt to save from eternal damna- 
tion as many individuals as possible 
among the nations of the world. 
Such an interpretation of the mean- 
ing of missions presupposes a 
separation of individual from in- 
dividual, a separation of the individ- 
ual from the social group to which 
he belongs, and it presupposes an 
idea of predestination which actual- 
ly excludes most human _ beings 
from eternal salvation and gives 
hope for salvation only to the few— 
comparatively few, even if it is 
millions—who are actually reached 
by the message of Jesus as the 
Christ. Such an idea is unworthy 
of the glory and of the love of God 
and must be rejected in the name 
of the true relationship of God to 
his world. 

Nor is missions a cross-fertiliza- 
tion of cultures—of the Christian 
cultures with the Asiatic cultures, 
first of all. With the primitive cul- 
tures it is not so much a cross- 
fertilization as a transformation in- 
to higher cultures. But missions is 
not a cultural function; it is rather 
the function of the church to spread 
all over the world. It is one of the 
functions of extension of the 
church, of its growth; and it is (as 
growth is generally) an element of 
a living being without which he 
finally must die. 

Moreover, missions is not an at- 
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tempt to unite the different re- 
ligions. If this were the function 
of missions, a uniting point, a unit- 
ing center, would have to exist. 
Then, however, this uniting center 
would be the center of history, and 
the Christ would have been “de- 
centralized.” He would no longer 
be the center; but the center would 
be that which is above him and 
also above Buddha, Mohammed, 
and Confucius. The Christian 
Church would then be one religious 
group among others, but it would 
not be the agency of the Kingdom 
of God, as we have described it and 
as it always felt itself to be. 

The Christ, according to Chris- 
tian conviction, is the center of his- 
tory and, therefore, the uniting 
point in which all religions can be 
united after they have been sub- 
jected to the criticism of the power 
of the New Being, which is in the 
Christ. 

The transformation of the state 
of latency into the state of actual- 
ization is a necessary function of 
the church. It is a function which 
is always present and which has 
never been missing. There were 
periods, of course, in which there 
were no official institutions for mis- 
sions. However, while institutions 
are historically changing, functions 
are unchangeable, as long as there 
is a church, because functions be- 
long to the essence of the church 
itself. 

Even in periods in which the 
mission toward those outside the 
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Christian orbit was very small, it 
was never completely lacking, be- 
cause there were always contacts 
between Christians and non-Chris- 
tians. Where there are contacts 
there is witness to Christianity, and 
where there is witness to Christian- 
ity there is implicitly missionary 
activity. In this sense we can say: 

the process of transformation is 
always going on; it is going on both 
within and outside the Christian 
nations and cultures. The claim of 
the church that Jesus is the bringer 
of the New Reality for the universe 
is identical with the demand made 
upon the church to spread itself 
all over the world. And that is what 
missions does. 

Let us now consider this trans- 
formation and its theological mean- 
ing. There was a _ discussion, 
especially in the last period of 
liberal theology, about the absolute- 
ness of Christianity. Is Christianity 
the absolute religion? Is Christ the 
center of history? Is he the bringer 
of the New Being? Or are the other 
religions of equal value and does 
each culture have its own proper 
religion? Christianity, according to 
these ideas, belongs to the Western 
world and it should not interfere 
with the religious developments of 
the Eastern world. 

This, of course, would deny the 
claim that Jesus is the Christ, the 
bringer of the New Being. It would 
make this statement obsolete, be- 
cause he who brings the New Being 
is not a relative figure but an abso- 
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lute figure of an all-embracing 
character. The New Being is one, 
as being itself is one. 

This universality of the Christian 
message, its universal claim, in- 
cludes what has been called, with 
a not too happy term, the “absolute- 
ness of Christianity.” Let me call it 
its universality. Now, how can you 
prove, today, as a Christian, or as 
a theologian, that the Christian 
message is universal and valid for 
all cultures and religions, so that 
Christ must become what he poten- 
tially is, the center of history for 
all historical developments? How 
can you prove this? The answer 
obviously is: you cannot prove it at 
all, in terms of a theoretical analysis 
for the criteria used in order to 
prove that Christianity is universal, 
are themselves taken from Chris- 
tianity. 

Therefore, they do not prove any- 
thing except for those who are in 
the Christian circle. This means: 
there is no theoretical argument 
which can give the proof of the 
universality of Christianity and the 
claim that Jesus is the Christ. Only 
missions can provide that proof. 
Missionary work is that work in 
which the potential universality of 
Christianity becomes evident day by 
day, in which the universality is 
actualized with every new success 
of the missionary endeavor. 

In the same way, missions bears 
witness on behalf of the church as 
the agency of the conquering King- 
dom of God. This also cannot be 
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proved in abstract theoretical con- 
cepts. Only missions can prove that 
the church is the agent through 
which the Kingdom of God con- 
tinuously actualizes itself in history. 

Missionaries come to a country in 
which the church is still in latency. 
In this situation the manifest 
church opens up what is potentially 
given in the different religions and 
cultures outside Christianity. 

In some way and on some level, 
every human being is longing for 
a new reality in contrast to the 
distorted reality in which he is liv- 
ing. People are not outside of God; 
they are grasped by God, on the 
level in which they can be grasped, 
—in their experience of the divine, 
in the realm of holiness in which 
they are living, in which they are 
educated, in which they have per- 
formed acts of faith and adoration 
and prayer and cult, even if the 
symbols in which the holy was ex- 
pressed seem to us _ extremely 
primitive and idolatrous. It was 
distorted religion, but it was not 
non-religion. It was the reality of 
the divine, preparing in paganism 
for the coming of the manifest 
church, and through the manifest 
church the coming of the Kingdom 
of God. This alone makes missions 
possible. 

This leads me to the second con- 
sideration: the Church is latent also 
in the elected nation, that is, in 
Judaism. It is prepared in it, so 
that it can become manifest in it, 
but it is not yet manifest in it in the 
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full sense of the word. It drives 
toward manifestation; and certain- 
ly the community of the Jewish 
nation and the community of the 
synagogue into which Jesus was 
born are preparatory stages for the 
coming of the center of history, the 
church, and the Kingdom of God. 
But they remain preparatory. They 
anticipate, in prophetism; and they 
actualize, fragmentarily and with 
many distortions, in legalism. How- 
ever, they are not the manifest 
church; they are still the latent 
church. 

If Christianity comes to them, 
they might or might not accept the 
transformation out of latency into 
manifestation. We know that what 
in some forms of paganism is com- 
paratively easy is in Judaism almost 
impossible. 

Paul had this experience. He 
writes, in Romans 9-11 (one of the 
great and rare pieces of an interpre- 
tation of history in the New Testa- 
ment) about the question of mis- 
sions toward the Jews. He believed 
that this mission to the Jews would 
not succeed until the pagans would 
have become members of the mani- 
fest church. One of the great prob- 
lems of missions toward the Jews 
today is that we often have the 
feeling that it is by historical prov- 
idence that the Jews have an 
everlasting function in history. 

Individual Jews always will come 
to Christianity; but the question 
whether Christianity should try to 
convert Judaism as a whole is at 
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least an open question, and a ques- 
tion about which many biblical 
theologians of today are extremely 
skeptical. I leave that question open. 
I, myself, in the light of my many 
contacts and friendships with Jews, 
am inclined to take the position 
that one should be open to the Jews 
who come to us wanting to become 
Christians. Yet we should not try 
to convert them but should subject 
ourselves to the criticism of their 
prophetic tradition. 

The third group in which we 
have the latent church is human- 
ism. I think not only of Greek, 
Roman, and Asiatic humanism but 
also of humanism with the Chris- 
tian nations. There are many peo- 
ple who are critical of church, 
Christianity and religion generally. 
Many times this criticism comes 
from the latent church, is directed 
against the manifest church, and is 
often effected through the power of 
principles which belong to, and 
should be effective in, the manifest 
church itself. Nevertheless, in spite 
of the important function of the 
latent church, it is, as the word 
“latent” indicates, never the last 
stage. That which is latent must 
become manifest, and there is often 
a hidden desire on the part of peo- 
ple who belong to the latent church 
to become members of the manifest 
church. This can happen, however, 
only if the manifest church accepts 
the criticism which comes from the 
latent church. 

These foregoing remarks show 
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that missions is by no means one- 
sided. There is also missions to 
the Christians by those non-Chris- 
tians to whom Christian missions 
are addressed. What Christian mis- 
sions have to offer is not Christian- 
ity—certainly not American, Ger- 
man, or British Christianity—but 
the message of Jesus as the Christ, 
of the New Being. It is the message 
about Jesus as the center of history 
which, day by day, is confirmed by 
missions. It is not, however, Chris- 
tianity as an historical reality that 
is this center of history. Not cross- 
fertilization of American culture 
with Asiatic cultures is the goal of 
missions, but the mediation of a 
reality which is the criterion for 
all human history. It stands critical- 
ly not only against paganism, Juda- 
ism, and humanism wherever it 
may be, but’it also stands critical 
against Christianity, outside and in- 
side the Christian nations. All man- 
kind stands under the judgment of 
the New Being in Christ. 

This leads me to the last point, 
namely to the praise of what mis- 
sions has done in creating churches 
in sections of the world which are 
outside the Western cultural orbit 





and which are able, and will be 
able, to undercut the unconscious 
arrogance of much Christian mis- 
sionary work. I speak of the un- 
conscious arrogance which assumes 
that Christianity, as it has developed 
in the Western world, is the reality 
of the New Being in Christ. It is 
only one of its expressions, a pre- 
liminary one, a transitory one, as 
Greek, Roman, and medieval Chris- 
tianity was. 

It is not the end. These new 
Christian churches provide another, 
and one of the greatest and most 
important proofs for Jesus being 
the center of history. They demon- 
strate that his message and the New 
Being in him were able to over- 
come not only the resistance of 
those outside Christianity but also 


the unconscious and almost un- 
avoidable arrogance of those 
churches which carried out the 


missionary work. The fact that 
there are new churches, in another 
cultural orbit, developing their in- 
dependence and resisting the identi- 
fication of the Kingdom of God 
with any special form of Christian- 
ity, is perhaps the greatest triumph 
of the Christian mission. 
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Church Administration 





Ten Tips for the Pastor-Administrator 






By TED HIGHTOWER 
Pastor, St. Paul Methodist Church, 


A FOREMAN who takes a pick 
and shovel and helps dig the ditch 
is not a foreman.” 

That aphorism, 
young 


once given to 
point. 
And it’s one for ministers to pon- 
der well. 

I remember what an elderly pas- 
tor once told me as I worked in 
my third pastorate: 


to worry about you as 


businessmen, has a 


“lam not going 
an evange- 


list. I shall not worry about you 
as a pastor. I have made up my 
mind that you will do all right 


preaching, but I have yet to see 
whether you can organize a 
church.” 

Well, through the years I have 
tried to learn a few things about 
organizing and administering a 
church. And they can be summed 
up in these ten suggestions: 

1. To be a good administrator, 
the pastor must first be a good ex- 
ecutive. 

He must plan ahead. He must 
do more than organize a commit- 
tee or appoint someone for a task. 
Machinery is not enough. Plan, 
program, purpose, and goal must 
be crystal clear in his own think- 
ing and in his organization, 


2. The 


too. 


good administrator 
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Louisville, 


Kentucky 


must stay ahead of his church and 
his official board. He must think 
like an executive, not an office boy. 
He must demonstrate more vision 
than the laymen over whom he has 
watch-care. If he does not, he will 
fail in the tasks both of leadership 
and administration. 


3. The __ pastor - administrator 
should train his congregation. Very 
few people and even fewer total 
congregations are ready for the 
type of program which good ad- 
ministration by the pastor of the 
church will produce. 

My personal opinion is that any 
preacher weakens his ministry when 
he undertakes “to get along” with- 
out adequate equipment and _per- 
sonnel or undertakes to do any- 
thing that laymen can do. 


4.The pastor-administrator must 
convince his people that he is not 
lazy. This may take quite some 
doing! Few congregations will ac- 
cept a pre: icher’s plea for more of- 
fice equipment or help if they feel 
it is merely a scheme to add to 
his leisure time. (Meditating on 
heavenly things while comfortably 
ensconsed in a chair with your eyes 
closed may do nothing more than 
give observers the opinion that the 
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preacher is asleep on the job.) 
To be a good administrator, one 
must work at one’s job. If we ex- 
pect laymen to work at theirs, we 
must show them the way. 

Here’s a good rule for pastors: 
when you sit, either be reading or 
writing. 

9. The pastor-administrator must 
“sell” individuals on particular 
needs and tasks. We seldom can 
get everyone in the congregation 
to be interested in the same things. 
Put the man who is concerned 
about evangelism on the task of 
evangelism. Put the man who un- 
derstands modern office equipment 
on the task of equipping and sup- 
plying your office. Put the man 
who knows buildings in charge of 
yours. 

6. The __ pastor - administrator 
must preach, teach, live, encourage, 
and develop stewardship. 

No good program can go far 
without money. There will be sup- 
plies, equipment, and personnel to 
pay for, and it cannot be done with- 
out a congregation-wide under- 
standing of stewardship. 

From my own experience of other 
years I recall one Sunday when the 
collection plates disgorged 475 
nickels. I felt it necessary to dis- 
cipline that congregation with a 
sermon on “How Much Owest 
Thou, My Lord?” 


7. The pastor - administrator 
must delegate responsibility. But 
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first he himself must clearly un- 
derstand the problem which he 
would show others how to solve. 
Only then can he be certain that 
the one given the task completely 
and thoroughly understands the as- 
signment. Delegation of responsi- 


bility should be definite. 


8. The pastor - administrator 
must follow-up, encourage and as- 
sist his co-workers. Times will 
come, despite the best of intentions 
and efforts, when the pastor must 
“put in an oar” and give “an as- 
sist” at the right place. He should 


encourage. Write notes. Write. 
Write! 
9. The pastor - administrator 


must expect and get reports. He 
must follow through on assign- 
ments to see that they are done. 
If he is careless about “mission ac- 
complished” reports, people will 
think that assignments are unim- 
portant. 


10. Finally, give credit, accurate- 
ly and abundantly. It is not neces- 
sary to be extravagant or insincere, 
but individuals should be com- 
mended and publicity given to de- 
serving subordinates and _ ap- 
pointees. 

A good administrator never wor- 
ries about credit for himself; what 
counts is getting the work done. 
He should work by this text: 
“Study to show thyself approved 
unto God, a workman: who needs 
not to be ashamed.” (II Timothy 
2:15.) 
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Scotty-Terry is your “Watch- 

ful Secretary.” He keeps everything 
from letters to paper clips 

within easy reach. Sturdy wire- 
wound construction, your 

choice of six colors. $2. I-1 








This Psalm Plak-Lite Nite-Lite 
is truly inspirational! 

Gothic background with psalm 
inscribed in biblical cal- 
ligraphy. $3.95. I-3 





Outdoor trash burner, made 
of rust-resistant alu- 

minized steel, rolls on wheels. 
Two-bushel unit, $29.60; 3 
bushel unit, $30.90. I-4 


Youngsters enjoy attending church 
when they own a miniature 

pew, made of richly-finished 

red oak and held in place by four 
suction cups. $5.95. 1-2 


————————— 
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The Gem Post Card Duplicator 
prints clear, attractive announce- 
ments or notices of all 

kinds. No complicated working parts 
to get out of order. $9.50. I-5 








> order|bet more 
formatihabout 


The Carryor ena- 
bles the minister to 
carry his pulpit 
robe easily and without 

folding. Protects it 

when not in use. Features water re- 
pellent material, shoulder-shaped 

. hanger and a concealed 48- 
inch zipper closure. $8.75. I-6 
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This gold-plated stapler 
in stunning black and gold is a 
regal desk accessory. Plus 





5,000 premium quality staples and 


gold-plated staple X tractor. 
All three, $10. 1-7 





This revolutionary type of 
cash-box keeps, sorts 

and counts coins as they go in; 
also shows amount of money 


on hand. $6.50. 1-8 


BR. Come te Chuch 
: Next Sunday 


Reflective auto bumper 
emblem advocates church atten- 


dance. 38c to 50c. I-9 
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Church Administration 


How to Buy a Movie Projector 
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The Pastor’s Study 


New Books of Interest to Pastors 
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OPEN FORUM 


For Discussion of Pertinent Issues 
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OPEN FORUM (Continued) 
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Architecture and Building 


Sensible Modern Church Architecture 
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Pictures of Modern 
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Architecture and Building 


Dealing with Building Contractors 
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Architecture and Building 


How Professional Fund-Raisers Work 
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Church Administration 


Minutes Saved . . . Minutes Earned 


BY DWIGHT HAYES 


Pastor, Grace Methodist Church, Zanesville, Ohio 


I HAVE TALKED to quite a 
few veteran ministers to learn how 
they manage themselves. 

One thing I have learned from 
them is the importance of planning 
the work schedule for the quarter. 
The “Our Church at Work” calen- 
dars (printed by Spalding Pub- 
lishers, 754 E. 76th St., Chicago 19, 
Illinois, $1.00 per set of four) are 
excellent for getting a quarterly 
view of the work ahead. 

A companion to this is the Daily 
Suggester, an annual Christmas gift 
from The Methodist Publishing 
House. 

When I arrive at work on Mon- 
day morning, I look over the calen- 


dar of coming events and jot down 


what must be done this week. 
Then, I rule a paper leaving spaces 
for various times and activities. 


Personally, I prefer the simple 
division—morning, afternoon, and 
evening—to the more detailed 
hour-by-hour plan followed in 
many of the appointment desk 
books. A weekly date book of this 
type can be secured from William 
H. Leach Associates, P. O. Box 
543, Edgewater Branch, Cleveland 
7, Ohio, at $1.10 per copy. The 
book has a spiral binding, so that 
past work sheets can be kept to- 
gether. 

The usefulness of this type of at- 
a-glance work sheet can be quickly 
seen. As the day passes, new items 
can be added. Unfinished tasks can 
be rescheduled. And as the weeks 
come and go, you have a feeling of 
accomplishment—of getting things 
done because you are better or- 
ganized. 


Calling Record for Month of May, 1955 
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Another record which is impor- 
tant to the man who is trying to 
be a good steward of his time was 
suggested by Bishop Hazen G. 
Werner of the Ohio Area. Draw a 
simple chart that lists the various 
tasks of the ministry across the 
top of the page. Number the page 
on the left hand side from one 
to thirty-one. Now total the hours 
spent daily in the tasks listed. 

Each evening, rethink the day’s 
activities. See how many _ hours 
were spent reading, studying, in 
planning, or office work (all too 
many), pastoral calls, meetings, 
youth work. It is interesting to note 
the time we spend on the less im- 
portant tasks. Some of us find that 
Mr. Mimeograph gets more time 
than all of our other work! 

It is good to share, occasionally, 
with the official board the number 
of hours you work in a week, and 
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the way your work-week is broken 
down. Perhaps some additional 
workers or office help can be 
secured if the board sees how busy 
you've been. 

How many times have you been 
asked by the district superintendent 
to report the number of calls you 
have made, and found that you 
could only roughly guess? When 
it is conference report time, you 
will be happy if you can look in 
your record book and find the ex- 
act number of calls you have made. 

Are you ever criticized for al- 
ways calling on the same parish- 
ioners? Is it the truth? Do you 
want an answer that will show how 
many families you have visited 
since last conference? 

Then try this: Get a three- by 
five-inch card file (size depends on 
number in your congregation, of 
course). Whenever you make a 
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call, fill out a family card listing 
name, address, and date of call. 
Put the cards in a file on your desk 
(open-top style preferred so you 
can see it every day). As you make 
a return call, merely write the date 
under the last entry. Calls made 
by an assistant pastor or parish 
visitor can be placed in the same 
box. 

Have you been asked to give a 
report on the total membership in 
mid-year? It is sometimes hard to 
arrive at an exact total. Mrs. Anna 
V. Ahsens, secretary of the Morgan 
Park Methodist Church in Chicago, 
suggests an idea that every Meth- 
odist record-keeper will find simple 
and useful. After conference each 
year, she draws several vertical lines 
on a page of notebook paper. At 


the left side of the page, she leaves 
a margin about two inches wide for 
the names of incoming, new mem- 
bers and for those who leave the 
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church. She writes at the top of 
the columns the titles listed in the 
statistician’s report in the annual 
conference minutes: infants bap- 
tized, others baptized, preparatory 
members, total full members, and 
so forth. At the top of the page she 
lists the total membership at confer- 
ence time, as well as the number on 
preparatory roll. 

As a member is added, she writes 
his name in the space provided, and 
makes a plus sign in the members- 
received column. If a member dies, 
Mrs. Ahsens puts a minus sign in 
the proper column. And when a 
member is baptized and _ received 
on Profession of Faith, she puts a 
plus in the two columns. At least 
once a month, she determines the 
total in each column. With this sys- 
tem, Mrs. Ahsens can quickly fig- 
ure the number on the roll, and 
see whether the church is gaining 
or losing members. 
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of Music 


Ministry 


Methodists are Singing People! 


By WORTH M..TIPPY 


Methodist Minister, Greencastle, Indiana 


Tre EVANGELICAL revival 
in England came in a burst of 
song—melodies that sang them- 
selves, joyous lyrics of salvation. 

Grace*Murray, Whom. John Wes- 
ley loved™butenevér married, bur- 
dened with grief~over the death 
of her sailor-husband and her little 
child, once--went to hear George 
Whitefield preach at Black Heath, 
London. As she approached she 
saw a throng of people sitting on 
a hill, and they were singing. 

“My heart was melted down as 
soon as I heard them,” she said. 
“I felt a sweetness I had never felt 
before. 1 looked up and.wondered 
where I was.” 

She was among Methodists— 
those singing Methodists! 

“Why,” John Wesley once rhe- 
torically asked, “should the Devil 
have all the good tunes?” 

They but needed new words! 
So led by John. and his brother 
Charles, a host of hymn-writers 
soon had English Methodists sing- 
ing of salvation to the tune of old 
English, German, French, Welsh, 
and Italian folktunes. And they 
borrowed prodigally from the great 
masters—-from Bach, Beethoven, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart. 


Appropriating popular or secular 
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tunes for religious lyrics shocked 
the Church of England.-But the 
people called»“Methodists didn’t 
seem to mind lifted brows at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. They just 
went on singing. 

When Methodists came to Amer- 
icasthey broughmtheir songs. Soon 
they were being sung in John Street 
in New York, at LoyelyLane 
Meeting House..in*Baltimore, and. 
in.leg*cabins scattered among foot- 
hills of the Alleghenies. Musical in- 
struments were rare but every 
preacher was a singer“and many 
had excellent voices. If a hymn was 
new to a congregation, the preacher 
would read it two lines at a time, 
then lead in singing it. 

Bishop Roberts, founder of the 
De Pauw University, was famed as 
a singer. Colonel Richard Thomp- 
son, who first heard him speak in 
a grove at Bono, said that he had 
a deep, resonant voice that reached 
in the open air to vast throngs. 

“His gray locks were thrown 
back so as to expose the full view 
of his magnificent head and brow,” 
Colonel Thompson wrote. “His 
clear and musical voice was re- 
echoed by the silent grove. My 
whole attention was at once ar- 
rested, and I drank in every word 
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as it fell from his lips with the 
deepest and most intense interest, 
edging myself to get nearer.” 

In 1804, when Roberts was 
26, he was sent to the Frederick 
Circuit of Maryland. One of his 
30 preaching points was Harpers 
Ferry. It had no church, so natural- 
ly his task was to start one. What 
happened there illustrates why 
Methodism grew so fast during the 
pioneer period. 

Roberts rode into the settlement 
knowing nobody, but found shelter 
in a kindly home. At dinner the 
mistress said, “Brother Roberts, | 
would like to hear you preach.” 
He replied, “Sister, I would like 
to preach for you but I have no 
preaching place and no congrega- 
tion.” Nothing more was said. The 
next morning as he rode on to his 
next appointment, he promised he 
would return a month from the 
day. 

A month later, as he rode up 
to the house, he found it full of 
women at a quilting party. “Now 
Brother Roberts,” his hostess said 
as she started to remove the quilt- 
ing frames, “Preach to us right 
now.” 

The situation was unexpected but 
Roberts was ready for it. “Let’s 
sing!” he said. He started with 
familiar hymns and soon the 
women were relaxed by the emo- 
tion of the songs. Then came a 
sermon they never forgot—the love 
and power of God to comfort and 
strengthen a human life. That 
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night he had a congregation of 
women and men and when he rode § 
away the next morning, Harper 
Ferry had an organized class of 
Methodists. 

Singing was of the essence of 
early-day American Methodism, 
and hymn books of that era reveal 
how close to their hearts were the 
songs of our forbears. Reading be- 
tween the lines—they were printed 
without tunes—one feels the sor- 
rows and the longings of a people 
building a nation. The loneliness 
of the frontier is there and the 
ache in the hearts for children in 
trailside graves. But over all is the 
glow of a passionate faith in salva- 
tion. 

Not always was the singing- 
preaching itinerant given a wel 
come, however. In Methodism in 
Mississippi, the author tells what be- 
fell James Axley in 1816 en route 
to the conference at Natchez—to 
which Bishop Roberts would ride 
1,200 miles from near Pittsburgh. 

Weary after all day without food, 
Axley knocked at the door of a 
well-to-do widow and respectfully 
asked for shelter. But the woman 
who guessed from his garb that he 
was a preacher, refused. “I do not 
entertain such cattle,” she said. 

Inside he saw a grown daughter 
and younger children. Slaves were 
busy clearing the supper table. But 
what most interested Axley was 
the blazing fire. Could he warm 
himself, he asked, before continuing 


? The widow grudg- 


his journey! 
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ingly gave assent. As he spread his 
hands before the blaze and thought 
of a night in the forest without 
food or shelter, suddenly he acted 
on impulse. He sang. 

The family was surprised, then 
listened with rising interest as he 
swung from hymn to hymn. Final- 
ly he stopped and turned to go. 

“You may spend the night with 
us,” the woman then said—per- 
haps not to the complete surprise 
of the clerical troubadour. She told 
a Negro servant to feed his horse. 
“And see that you feed him well!” 
added the daughter. After Axley’s 
inner needs were also copiously 
cared for, his now-mellow hostess 
asked for “more of that good sing- 
ing.” He closed the evening with 
fervent prayer—and next morning 
departed rejoicing. 

Singing on the way, Methodism 
swept across America as it had 
England. But the new land was 
slow to develop hymn-writers. 

Why did not the fervor of Francis 
Asbury and his circuit riders ex- 
press itself in song? Probably the 
answer is that the time was not 
ripe. Song writers are poets and 
musicians. Pioneer people lacked 
cultural background of old Eng- 
land—and other work was more 
urgent than composing verses and 
music. 

But out of the emotional up- 
heaval and the surge of energy 
engineered by the Civil War arose 
a remarkable company of gospel 
hymn-writers and evangelistic sing- 
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ers. One of the greatest was Chap- 
lain C. C. McCabe, later Bishop 
McCabe, who singing The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic to his fellow 
captives in Libby Prison, 
it on its way to immortality. 
Most of the singers of the era, 
laymen. Their 
leader was Dwight L. Moody. He 
wrote no hymns but inspired others 
to write them. His 
D. Sankey, could be heard 
the valley of the Connecticut River 
from Mount Hermon 
the melodies of the awakening. 
The Moody and Sankey Gospel 
Hymns, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 swept the 


Sti urted 


however, were 


associate, Ira 


across 


as he sang 


Many OF 


Charles Wesley’s 
hymns _ were 
ephemeral. 

He wrote too 
many and too fast 
to give them the 
care so essential to 
good writing. 
Many of them, 
and equally those 
of his contempo- 
aries, are painfully overloaded with 
doctrine. They were deliberately 
so written and used. In fact, the 
theology of the awakening stuck 
in the popular mind more through 
the singing than the preaching. 
But out of the 6,500 hymns 
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Charles Wesley 


Also familiar names in 
American homes were P. 


country. 
P. Bliss 
Stebbens. They fol- 
lowed the traditions of the Wesleys 
with simple verse and stirring tunes 
easily sung—hymns charged with 
emotion. Their successors have | 
been writing and singing now for | 
a hundred years; 


and Gece rge C. 


but what began | 
as a crusade has become a business | 
and a profession. 

The church will have to reckon 
with the theology of these popular 
Seldom did their writers 
have disciplined minds. They did 
not took little 


hymns. 


know or account 


of the revelations of the sciences 


Many were heavy on doctrine. . 


Charles Wesley wrote, almost i 
assembly-line style, came immor 
which have found a place in hy 
nals of all communions. Such a 
Jesus Lover of my Soul, O jor 4 F 
Thousand Tongues to Sing, Love 
Divine All Love Excelling, Come 
Thou Almighty King, Hark! 
Herald Angels Sing. 

John Wesley also wrote hy 
but they never won the popularity 
of his brother’s. Out of ninetee 
hymns by John Wesley in the 190 
edition of the Methodist Hymnal, 
sixteen were translations; but one 
of them, from the German, I Thirs 
Thou Wounded Lamb of God, \ 
shall never cease to sing. 

Hymn-writers of the Wesley; 
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about the age of the earth and the 


sin 
Bliss | descent of man. 
fol- Many popular hymns rest upon 
sleys | belief in a recent creation and the 
ines | fall of man from an original per- 
vith — fection. Their doctrine of salva- 
rave | tion often follows the concept of 
for & the sacrifices in the temple at Jeru- 
gan salem. They proclaim a retributive 
ness | iustice which is giving place before 
our eyes within courts and penal 
institutions to the Christian pur- 
kon ee . 
pose of redemption. 
ular What the future has in store for 
ters § song we cannot forecast, for who 
did — but God can know? Perhaps it is 
unt § idle to speculate, but it is especially 





1Cces natural for Methodists, with our 





Movement were poets, not musi- 
cians. This may be to some a star- 
tling fact. Out of the fifty-four 
hymns of Charles Wesley in our 
present hymnal, he has not a single 
tune. 

But the spiritual awakening 
under the Wesleys inspired a galaxy 
of notable hymn-writers. This is 
an astonishing literary and spiritual 
_ phenomenon. 

Here are some of the writers and 
| their songs: 

| Addison—When 
| Mercies, O My God 
_ Dodderidge—How Gentle God's 

Commands 
_ Henry Kirke White—The Lord 
| Our God Is Clothed with Might 
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All Thy 














singing traditions to ask: May not 
another galaxy of hymn-writers 
again visit the earth? May we not 
look for singers as we now hope 
for the dawn of a day of peace and 
plenty for all mankind? 

What a theme for songs of hope 
and gladness! The turmoil in the 
skies is intense; but it was so in 
Shakespeare’s time, when the na- 
tions of Europe were torn loose 
from their moorings by the dis- 
covery of the new world. Perhaps, 
once again, “The poet’s eye in a 
fine frenzy rolling” will sing of 
the glory of God and of hope for 
the hard-pressed populations of the 
world. 


... deed some we'll neuer cease te ding. 


Toplady— 
Rock of Ages 
Cleft for Me 

Heath—M y 
Soul Be on Thy 
Guard 

Bowring— 
Watchmen T ell, 
Us of the Night 

Fawcett— 
Blest Be the Tie 
That Binds 

Peronet-—All Hail the Power of 
Jesus’ Name 

Newton—How Sweet the Name 
of Jesus Sounds 

Their hymns have been sung 
around the world for a hundred 








John Wesley 


‘and fifty years. 
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HELPS FROM ‘TOGETHER’ 


Nore To Pastors: You should re- 
ceive this magazine about the first 
of each month. Two weeks later 
ToceTHER, the Methodist “mid- 
month” magazine, will be dis- 
tributed. Here is a brief preview of 
its contents—with a few sugges- 
tions on how you can plan to use it 
in your pastoral work.—Eps. 
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Ministry of Music 


Our Forgotten Moravian Minstrels 


By FRANKLIN BANKER 


Musicologists play two wind instruments used in Colonial days: left an 
ophicleide, right a “serpent.” 


For THE GOLDEN strand of 
song running through Methodism, 
we give thanks to the influence of 
Moravians on the Wesley brothers. 
But only now—150 years late—are 
we rediscovering the musical treas- 
ures created by pious Moravian 
immigrants from Saxony who 
settled in and around Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. 

In each community the pastor 
was the leading personage, and 
frequently music had been as im- 
portant in his education as theol- 
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ogy. Any inherent musical talent 
was a great asset to him because 
there was little printed music. If 
his church was to have Sunday 
music, he either had to create it 
or painstakingly copy some pre- 
vious composer’s work, note by 
note. 

It happened that some of the 
music thus written, in the Eight- 
eenth Century, was of exceptional 
quality. For example, the six 
quintets for strings written back 
in 1789 by John Frederick Peter 
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were recently classified by author- 
ities as comparable in quality with 
the beautiful chamber music of 
Mozart. 

Educated in Holland and Ger- 
many as the son of a Moravian pas- 
tor, Peter arrived in Bethlehem in 
1770, at the age of 24. He played 
the violin, viola, cello, organ, and 
flute and repaired pianos. With 
him he brought a pile of manu- 
scripts, including works of Haydn 
and Bach, which he had copied by 
hand at a seminary. 

He composed steadily and built 
up music libraries during his pas- 
torates at Bethlehem, Lititz, Penn- 
sylvania; Graceham, Maryland, and 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
Dr. Hans T. David, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, who has done 
considerable sennaeth on the sub- 
ject, reports that Peter’s 56 anthems 
“stand out even in the rather large 


and valuable literature of con- 
certed church music by Moravian 
Brethren, and even today their 


charm and color have not faded.” 

An early admirer of Haydn, 
Peter wrote a condensed score of 
the Creation with orchestra and 
singing parts. His artistic star 
reached its zenith, however, in the 
melodious six quintets for violins, 
violas, and a violoncello. 

Simon Peter, a brother of John 
Frederick Peter, came to America 
with him and also wrote a few 
musical compositions, including a 
fine soprano solo with strings and 
Besides, he gave lessons in 


organ. 
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singing and organ and violin play- 
ing. Both brothers were ministers 
and able musicians, but Simon was 
more successful as a pastor and 
John as a musician. 

The first composer among the 
Moravians in America was Jere- 
miah Dencke, who came to Bethle- 
hem from Europe as a pastor in 
1761, 20 years after Bethlehem was 
founded by Moravians under the 
leadership of hymn-writing Count 
Nicholas Zinzendorf. 

Dencke played the organ and 
acquired a reputation for writing 
a new anthem every Sunday. This 
doubled his duties, for he had a 
sermon to prepare, too. He wrote 
music for three services of the 
church: the annual festival of 
younger girls, the Christmas serv- 
ice of the congregation, and the 
children’s Christmas service. All the 
works included a soprano solo with 
accompaniment for strings and 
organ. 

The offices he held cut down on 
his composing in later life. He 
was warden of the Bethlehem con- 
gregation during the difficult years 
of the Revolutionary war, when 
the house of the Brethren served 
as a hospital for colonial troops. 

Johannes Herbst, another com- 
poser of this era, was not only a 
minister but a bishop. He had the 
courage to sail to America at the 
age of 50, in 1786, to begin a crea- 
tive and inspirational life on a new 
continent. He furnished composi- 
tions for the dedication of churches 
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at Lititz and Bethlehem. He wrote 
anthems. His consecration as a 
bishop occurred in 1811. 

John Antes, a Moravian born at 
Fredericktown, Pennsylvania, in 
1741, left for Europe in 1760 to 
embark on an adventurous mis- 
sionary career, and never returned. 
In Egypt he was so severely basti- 
nadoed by Turkish robbers that he 
became permanently crippled. 

While in Cairo he wrote a bril- 
liant and daring string trio No. 3 
in C Major, which is his best- 
known work. It was dedicated to 
the Swedish ambassador at Con- 
stantinople. Lost for many years, 
the second violin and cello parts 
turned up in the New York Public 
Library a decade ago. The trio be- 
came restored when the first violin 
part was found in Moravian 
archives in Winston-Salem only last 
year. 

Some Moravians fashioned their 
own instruments, as well as doing 
the composing. Unusual examples 
of a clavichord, a French horn with 
two valves, an F bass trombone, 
and an ophicleide are among in- 
struments on exhibition at museums 
in Bethlehem and. nearby Nazareth. 
One violin on display was made 
by Antes in 1759. The inventive 
Antes also devised a machine to 
turn music pages with the foot. 

David Moritz Michael, a Mora- 
vian minister who immigrated to 
Pennsylvania in 1795, was a virtuoso 
on the violin and played almost 
any wind instrument. He was the 
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only man known to play two valve- 
less French horns at once. Michael 
won distinction for his Water 
Journey Music, a suite first played 
by musicians on flat-bottomed boats 


which carried picnickers up the 
picturesque Lehigh River. 
Thus, while cities like Boston, 


New York and Philadelphia were 
provided music by traveling artists, 
the Moravigns created their own. 
In Bethlehem they organized 
America’s first symphony orchestra 
and started the world farmous Bach 
choir of Bethlehem. An orchestra 
pli \ys at services at Central Mora- 
vian Church there, and in keeping 
with church custom, an_ historic 
trombone choir signals with ap- 
propriate melodies from the belfry 
the death of members of the con- 
gregation, the festivals of the 
church, and significant days of the 
church year. 

George and Martha Washing- 
ton, Benjamin’ Franklin and 
Samuel Adams were among visi- 
tors who heard and enjoyed Beth- 
lehem’s music of their day. Then 
as years passed, many manuscripts 
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of the early composers were placed 
in the church archives for safe 
keeping and gradually forgotten. 
Uncataloged, they escaped notice 
when Eighteenth Century America 
was being written off as musicaily 
unproductive. 

But recently they came to light 
and aroused much public interest. 
For the first time many are being 
printed. The New York Public 
Library has undertaken to publish 

12-volume series entitled “Music 
of the Moravians in America.” 
Each volume includes a score and 
one set of parts. 

In addition, Moravian leaders 
have arranged to have the restored 
music played at periodic festivals, 
alternately in Bethlehem and Win- 
ston-Salem. The first festival, under 
the direction of Dr. Thor Johnson, 


conductor of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, proved very 
popular. 


Long overdue recognition of the 
musical efforts of versatile Colonial 
clergymen is at last becoming a 
reality. 
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THEY SAY: 






Here are no canned platitudes, no frozen commonplaces. 


Two pages of provocation 


These paragraphs dare you to exercise one of your less-used 
mental muscles. If you decide to accept what is said, you have 
been awake during the process. If you reject it, you have had 


to find a reason. 


He was wise who said,“ A difference of opinion is the most 


interesting thing in the world.” 


Not out of the Horse’s Mouth 
OME TIME ago my attention 


was called to an extract from 
a Chronicle of an Ancient Monas- 
tery, dated 1432. It reported a lively 
dispute that lasted many days and 
that stirred up considerable feeling. 
The quarrel was over the number 
of teeth in the mouth of a horse. 
Learned books were brought out, 
and ancient documents were con- 
sulted, erudition was shown the 
like of which had never been seen 
in that monastery or in the region 
round about, but the problem was 
not solved. 

When the disputation had gone 
on for 13 days, with no end in 
sight, “a youthful friar of goodly 
bearing” asked his elders for per- 
mission to say a word. The permis- 
sion being granted, he made a sug- 
gestion which only gave the breth- 
ren a fresh cause for anger. 

“To the wonderment of the dis- 
putants,” reads the Chronicle, 
“whose profound wisdom he sore 
vexed, he beseeched them to un- 
bend in a manner unheard of, 
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and to look into the open mouth 
of a horse for an answer to their 
questions. At this, their dignity 
being grievously hurt, they waxed 
exceeding wroth; and joining in a 
mighty uproar, they flew upon him 
and smote him hip and thigh, and 
cast him out forthwith.” 

They excused their rough treat- 
ment of the young friar, excused 
it to themselves and to posterity, 
by adding: “Surely Satan hath 
tempted this bold neophyte to de- 
clare unholy and unheard-of ways 
of finding truth contrary to all the 
teachings of the fathers.” [Most 
highly-honored. | 

Having rid themselves of the 
traitor in their midst, or as we 
might say, the radical in their 
midst, they resumed their argument 
about the number of the horse’s 
teeth. 

Finally they gave up the problem 
altogether, and the account ends 
with these words: “After many 
more days of painful strife, the 
dove of peace sat on the assembly, 
and they, as one man, declared the 
problem to be an_ everlasting 
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THEY SAY (Continued) 


mystery, owing to the dearth of 
historical and theological evidence 
thereof, and so ordered it writ 
down.” 

Max Orto 

(An excerpt from his book “The 

Human Enterprise.”) 
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Methodism in the USA 


By WILLIAM 


Aut PHILA- 
delphia went into 
mourning on July 
31, 1933. High gov- 
ernment officials 
and Chinese laun- 
drymen, priests and 
scrubwomen, cor- 
poration presidents 
and street-cleaners, 
Jews, Catholics and 
Protestants, Negroes 
and whites, packed 
5,000 strong into a 
church seating 3,200 
people, to listen to five hours of 
steady tributes to an aged Negro. 
Radio stations broadcast the serv- 
ices, blocks of downtown. streets 
were roped off to hold back the 
crowds, and hundreds of telegrams 
of condolence poured in from 
throughout the nation. For 18 hours 
previously, a continuous stream of 
mourners had filed by his bier. All 
to pay homage to an ex-slave and 
hod-carrier. 

He was Charles A. Tindley, who 
at 18 years of age could neither read 
nor write, yet acquired a higher 
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A Lincoln in Ebony 
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education, includ- 
ing a knowledge of 
Greek and Hebrew. 
By day he had 
toiled up and down 
ladders carrying 
back-breaking loads 
of brick; at night- 
time serving as 
janitor of a little 
mission church. He 
finally became pas- 
tor of that same 
church, building it 
up not only into the 
largest Methodist Church in the 
world, with 12,500 members, but 
also into a city-wide relief center 
for the poor and for down-and- 
outers, caring for hundreds daily. 
Some called him  Philadelphia’s 
foremost citizen, but a title be- 
stowed on him by a white man 
fitted best: A Lincoln in Ebony. 
Tindley, 82 years old at his death, 
was a physical giant, standing six 
feet two, and weighing 230 
pounds, with a figure as straight as 
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an arrow and a massive, lionesque 
head. His spirit was one of deep 
humility and compassion, particu- 
larly for the underdog of any race, 
and he labored on in simple ways 
that suggested the martyred presi- 
dent. Wherever he went, he drew 
great crowds, often more whites 
than blacks gathering to hear him. 
When a theologian once asked one 
of Tindley’s twelve children, “How 
did your father win such great suc- 
cess?” the youth answered, “On his 
knees.” At the peak of his career 
during the 1920’s and early 1930's, 
Dr. Tindley preached regularly to 
10,000 people every Sunday. His 
great church on Broad Street be- 
gan filling at 7 a.m. with people 
eager to get in for the 10 o'clock 
worship. During the intervening 
they sang old spirituals, 
hymns, gave testimonies, 
laughed and cried and _ prayed. 
Hundreds were regularly turned 
away. By 11:20, when the second 
started, the sanctuary was 
jammed to the roof. At night there 
would be a similar throng. 
Whenever the Negro clergyman 
could be lured away from his con- 
people of all faiths 
traveled far to hear him. Crowds 
almost fought to get within earshot. 
His sermons on such subjects as 
“A Forget-me-not,” “Re- 
ligion in a Blade of Grass,” 
masterpieces. He was a landscape 
artist in words, as he made nature’s 
beauty float before your eyes and 
reflect glory of Heaven. 
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Always the peak of Tindley’s 
meetings was the “altar call,” when 
penitents were summoned to kneel 
and to seek forgiveness for their 
sins. One time, a young white man, 
whose eyes were bleary from drink- 
ing, and whose clothes were 
rumpled and soiled after a_pro- 
tracted spree, heard Dr. Tindley’s 
plea for regeneration and came to 
the altar. Together, before the vast 
crowd, they knelt in prayer. Then, 
as the congregation patiently 
waited, they whispered to each 
other for a moment. 

“Friends,” Dr. Tindley called out 
to his people, his arm linked 
through that of the stranger, “I 
want you to know this young man 
who _ has just given his heart to 

God. He is the grandson of the 
Maryland planter who once owned 
me as a slave!” 

The great audience broke forth 
into cheers and _hand-clapping, 
mingling many fervent and spon- 
taneous “Amens” and “Hallelujahs” 
with the singing of “God Moves in 
Mysterious Ways, His Wonders to 
Perform.” 

The youth told his story of hav- 
ing given way to the liquor habit, 
and having “hit bottom” in_ his 
drunkenness. For several months, 
the Negro minister provided care 
for the white man, and strength- 
ened his religious resolves. He was 
restored to his family and to his 
place in society. 

Tindley was born in a slave cabin 
on the eastern shore of Maryland, 
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July 7, 1851. A year after his 
mother’s death, when he was only 
five years old, he was separated 
from his father and sold to a slave 
holder in another town. He was 
held in that bondage, and was not 
even allowed to look at a book or 
to attend church. 

Something more than blind in- 
stinct sustained him in his urge to 
seek better things. Furtively he 
sought scraps of printed matter—a 
torn page of a book in the wood 
box, or a page of a newspaper lying 
along the roadside. He stuffed these 
inside his ragged shirt—he had no 
pockets in which to hide them. As 
chance offered, he gathered pine 
knots and took them to his shanty. 
Then, after the other slaves had 
gone to sleep, he lighted the fagots, 
by the dim and flickering light of 
which he tried to make out the 
mysterious letters. Using dead fire 
coals, he marked out the simplest 
words, although he couldn’t read 
them. He always lay flat on his 
stomach in order to be as obscure 
as possible. Night after night, he 
struggled to find the key to the 
printing before him. 

There was one ray of hope from 
the outside. A kind-hearted young 
white boy became chummy with 
the enslaved Negro youth, and tried 
to show him how letters were put 
together in the simplest words. War 
broke out, and Tindley labored on 
as a slave. Even when real freedom 
Was attained in 1865, he was still 
illiterate. But by the time he was 
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18 years of age, he could spell out 
and write the word “cat.” 

The only religion that Charlie 
had in those early days was what he 
felt inside him and what he 
gathered from the singing of 
spiritu: ils by other slaves. The long- 
ing to attend church grew on him 
until he determined he would wor- 
ship somewhere. He would go 
down to Chesapeake Bay on Satur- 
day mornings, and there, with ashes 
for soap, wash his only shirt, hang 
it on a limb to dry. He carefully 
kept it clean until the next day so 
he could wear it to church. 

For a long time he worked 
the fields by day, walking 14 miles 
at night to get instruction in the 
three R’s. When finally he had 
mastered them, he resolved to go 
to Philadelphia where he could 
study more. He became a hod-car- 
rier, for three years toting brick up 
ladders, and spending his nights 
either as a church janitor or as a 
school attendant. He had one in- 
flexible rule: “Learn at least one 
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new thing every day.” He kept this 
rule up until death. 

He determined to enter the min- 
istry and to help his people. He not 
only attended school, but also took 
correspondence courses. Every dol- 
lar he could spare went into books. 
Eventually he accumulated a li- 
brary of more than 8,000 volumes, 
each of which he studied and 
marked profusely. He particularly 
loved Greek and Hebrew. He 
learned Greek by correspondence 
with a theological school in Boston, 
and Hebrew he studied under a 
learned rabbi in Philadelphia. He 
took courses in science and litera- 
ture privately. 

He was still janitor of the little 
church, of which he was later to 
become the pastor, when he took 
his examination for the ministry. 
He was looked upon more or less 
with contempt by some of his more 
cultured and _ formally-educated 
brethren. In fact, one bumptious 
young theologian gazed at him 
askance and said, “How do you 
expect to pass your examination? 

and the other candidates hold 
diplomas in our hands. What do 
you hold?” 

“Nothing but a broom,” replied 
Tindley, who had just left his 
sweeping—but in the examination 
he ranked second highest in the 
large class. 

His days as a hod-carrier and 
janitor soon were over, but not his 
days of struggle. His first appoint- 
ment as a pastor was at Cape May, 
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New Jersey, where a humble and 
obscure Negro church awaited him. 
The parsonage was little more than 

shack, yet it was home to the 
young preacher, his wife, and their 
children. Grinding poverty con- 
stantly stared them in the face be- 
cause collections were meager and 
needs were pressing. 

One day, a heavy snowstorm 
struck Cap May. There was no 
food in the house except a stale 
piece of bread. Father and mother 
dipped the bread into water and 
gave pieces of it to the boy and 
girl. They took nothing for them- 
selves. Their hearts were heavy, for 
in the front room lay a_ baby 
daughter, who had died in the cold 
the night before. There were no 
funds for food, let alone burial. The 
Negro parson asked his wife to set 
the table as though they had food 
to put in the dishes. Then the two 
got down on their knees and gave 
thanks for health and strength, for 
the sunshine, and even the snow- 
storm, and for the blessing of chil- 
dren and the opportunity to serve. 
They didn’t even plead for bread. 


They rose from their knees, and | 
when sud- 


sat down at the table, 
denly they heard a shout, 
there!” 

The Tindleys rose from. their 
chairs and rushed to the window. 
They saw a white man, with a 
sack on his shoulders, get out of 


“Whoa, 


his wagon and approach the house. § 


He kicked the snow off his boots 
and then knocked on the door. The 
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preacher opened it. The white man 
dropped the sack to the floor, say- 
ing, “I guess you’re the new parson 
here, aren’t you? My wife and I 
got to worrying about how you 
were making out in this storm and 
decided that you might need some 
grub. So here’s a batch that we 
want you to take. And, I’ve got 
a load of wood out there you can 
have.” 

Tears streamed down the face of 
the Negro pastor as he thanked the 
man for his generosity. When the 
latter found out that there was a 
child dead in the home and no 
means to bury her, he besought 
his friends for aid, and together 
they laid the child away. 

The next appointment was a 
Delaware church, where Tindley 
developed a severe lung condition. 
In fact, he hemorrhaged severely 
after each sermon, and the doctor 
told him he would have to quit 
preaching or he would die. But 
medical care brought improvement, 
and he was able to continue. 

It was in 1902 that he went to 
Bainbridge Street = Methodist 
Church in Philadelphia as its min- 
ister—here it was that he had been 
the janitor. It was only a store-front 
mission, barely kept alive by a 
handful of 35 or 40 faithful people. 
It seemed to be the nemesis of 
aspiring preachers, because 
although several with university 
degrees had served it, not a one 
had been able to lift it out of its 
anemic condition. A number of 
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pastors consoled Tindley on the 
“certain failure” that faced him. 

It wasn’t long before his spark 
of faith touched off a fire of fervor 
in the congregation. Soon there 
were 75 attending, then 100, and 
finally, when the worshippers num- 
bered 200, the mission was over- 
flowing. A real church, seating 600, 
was erected. A couple of years later, 
a horseshoe gallery of 200 seating 
capacity was added. 

About 1907, the old sanctuary of 
a white congregation, seating 1,500 
people, was acquired for $69,000. 
Eventually this building was 
jammed to capacity. Even Tuesday 
night prayer meetings drew more 
than 1,000. The movement for a 
still-larger edifice got underway. 
Five buildings next to the church 
were bought and razed. A huge 
plant, costing $350,000, was erected 
and paid for through the tithes of 
the members, without suppers, 
bazaars, auctions, or carnivals. 
Dedication was set for Sunday, De- 
cember 27, 1924. At five minutes 
past midnight that day, Mrs. 
Tindley died after an illness of 
30 minutes. 

Laboring on in spite of his grief, 
and caring for his large brood of 
children, Tindley built the congre- 
gation up to a membership of 
12,500, and a Sunday School of 
5,000. The church, seating 3,200, 
was filled three times each Sunday 
and often during the week. Every 
New Year’s Eve a revival was be- 
gun, usually lasting for several 
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months. The last one ran 10 
months. 

During one of these revivals, held 
while Pastor Tindley was carrying 
on an unremitting fight against 
vice, a swarthy, heavy-jowled indi- 
vidual made his way down to the 
altar. He pulled out a revolver and 
a blackjack, as he stood in front 
of the Negro clergyman. The 
crowd didn’t particularly notice 
him until it saw the weapons. 
There was an audible gasp through- 
out the congregation, then a breath- 
taking stillness as the people, trans- 
fixed by the expectation of murder, 
gazed in awe at the scene. 

The man lifted the gun toward 
Tindley—but with the muzzle 
pointed toward himself. He then 
handed the blackjack to the min- 
ister. Finally he extended his own 
hand. The preacher took it and 
smiled. 

“I’m a gunman,” said the 
stranger, “and I was sent here by 
my gang to kill you because of 
your fight on vice and gambling. 
I was commissioned either to shoot 
or slug you, just so I got rid of you 
and had a chance to escape.” 

“Well, brother,” said Tindley, 
“what kept you from doing it?” 

“] heard your sermon and I re- 
alized you had something that I 
wanted. Instead of killing you, I 
want you to take these weapons 
and show me how to become a 
Christian.” 

The man knelt at the altar along 
with a score of other penitents, and 
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a great wave of emotionalism swept 
over the crowd as it broke out into 
spiritual after spiritual, together 
with shouts of praise. 

All kinds of offers and honors 
came to Tindley, including hono- 
rary degrees, but he preferred the 
humble task of shepherding a 
flock. More than once his name was 
submitted to the Methodist General 
Conference for election as bishop, 
but he always withdrew it. He was 
past 80, but was working as hard 
as ever when one day early in July, 
1933, he had a sudden premonition 
that his work was done. He went 
home, put his affairs in shape, then 
journeyed to the hospital, where he 
spent a week in quiet talks with his 
children. Finally he called in his 
youngest son, Elbert, and asked 
him to take over his mantle as a 
preacher. The boy, already a min- 
ister, agreed to carry on. Then the 
father turned weakly on his side 
and pointing to the window said, 
“I can see my mansion now, my 
boy, it’s as large as the state of 
Pennsylvania.” With that, he died. 

Shortly after his death, the name 
of his great church was changed 
to something that he never would 
have permitted in his lifetime—it 
was officially christened the Tindley 
Temple Methodist Church. It 
stands today on Broad Street in 
Philadelphia, a witness to the one- 
time slave and hod-carrier, the 
Lincoln in ebony, who, by his love 
won the heart of the City of 
Brotherly Love. 
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RAISE MONEY 


QUICKLY .. . EASILY! 
Write for FREE SAMPLE 


of ovr delicious CASHEW BUTTER CRUNCH. 


Sells of first taste! BIG PROFITS! REPEAT 
ORDERS! Made of fresh Guernsey butter 
oo vy own farms), fruit sugar, loads 
cashew nuts! In goy tin canister! 


CHERRYDALE FARMS, 416 Market st. Phila. 6, Pa. 





The NEW commentary... . 


a 


edad by lesson analysis 
| Charles M. Laymon Roy L. Smith 









THE INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON ANNUAL--1956 


For the teacher of the adult Bible 
class, this book brings the best in 
scholarship and interpretation to help 
present an inspiring, informed lesson. 
For the individual, an invaluable re- 
source in lesson preparation. 

Avoid the last minute rush—place 
your order today! 


6x9 inches 448 pages Only $2.95 
Published by Abingdon Press 


Please order from House serving you 
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by 


The Methodist Publishing House 


Picture— 
TAO 


Pixies 


RAISE FUNDS 


Hundreds of church groups are selling these 
lovely Commemorative plates to raise money for 
building funds, organs, furnishings, etc. 

| FOTOWARE is photography on chinaware. 
Yes, a photograph of YOUR CHURCH is ac- 
tually reproduced on pre-sensitized chinaware, 
after which a protective treatment is applied 
making it a permanent and decorative keepsake. 

Your group will enjoy this fascinating and yet 
dignified means of raising funds. Imagine how 
eager each member will be to have a lovely 
gold- bordered plate, picturing her own church 
in the warm soft tones of a photograph. 

e Initial orders for as few as 25 plates, re- 

orders for 12 or more. 

e Large 10” gold rim plates. 

e No art charge for removing unsightly ob- 

jects from photo or adding others to en- 
hance its beauty. 


For sample and illustrated literature write: 


PRESTON-HOPKINSON (CO. 


Appomattox, Virginia 
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How To Hire The Mover 





Alms Hasons 


‘ T HE large capacity Alms Bason, 
above, is 13” in diameter with 

‘ a well depth of 3’. This bason is 
1 most suitable in churches where 
budget or duplex envelopes are 

, used. Executed in highly polished 
‘ brass with IHS red plush mat in 
’ center of well. Priced at $21.50. 


Prices subject to change 
without notice. 


Gorham 


PROVIDENCE 7, RHODE ISLAND 





AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS SINCE 1831 
a 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
138 STYLES * STEEL - WOOD 
FOLDING » NON-FOLDING 


FACTORIES: N.Y., ST.LOUIS, DENVER 
Write for FREE Catalog + Indicate Needs 


ADIRONDACK CHAIR CO. aes 
1140 Broadway, Dept. R7, N.Y. 1, N.Y. (nr. 27th St.) 





alsoll School 
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Reeds HAT RACKS 
Bring checkroom efficiency 
to the church and Sunday 
School. Keep wraps in an 
orderly manner—aired, dr 
and “in press” No. 3 wall 
racks come in any length to 
fit; 4 spaced coat hangers and hat 
spaces per running foot. Mount on 
wall at the desired height for each age group. 
The 5 ft. Portable No. 50 Checker accommo- 
dates 50 people, goes wherever needed on large 
ball-bearing-swivel casters. Answers the wraps 
problem, in vestibules or for meetings, dinners, 
etc. Efficient, sanitary, fireproof and quality 
built for lifetime service of welded, heavy gauge 
steel with square tubular columns. 
Write for Bulletin CK-115 
Wardrobe units for every church need 
including portable umbrella and 
overshoe racks for entrances, and 
storage racks for robes. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
The Check Room People 
1127 West 37th St., Chicago 9, Illinois 


Ea a 


You, your women’s society, 

or any church group will 
earn easy, extra money fast when you show 
this beautiful new assortment of colorful 
table napkins—each with a well-known 
“grace” prayer. Wrapped in cellophane, 
50 per pkg. Wonderful repeat item! 


Easy to handle—Easy fo sell! 
Send for FREE samples TODAY... 


and get started on your own profitable business 


1 Tho Grace Line 801 LaSalle Av.—Dept. CA36 


Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


Please send me FREE SAMPLES of new Graceline 
i napkins and complete money-making details. 


i 
M 
pn 


| ADDRESS. 


tity 


ZONE STATE 
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IT’S AN IDEA... 


PRAYER MEETING attend. 
ance jumped at Laurel Hill Church 
at Bridgeton, New Jersey, when 
ten leaders were entrusted with re- 
sponsibility for special goals: prayer 
for sick and shut-ins, prayer for 
evangelistic services, prayer for the 
Sunday-evening meetings, prayer 
for the Sunday school, prayer for 
increase in membership, prayer for 
the visitation census, prayer for 
meeting financial needs of the 
church, prayer for the young peo- 
ple’s work and so on. 


DRUG SAMPLES, collected 


from the offices of doctors and 
dentists, are being sent to Meth- 
odist mission hospitals under a plan 
started by mission-minded Cove- 
nant Church, Evanston, Illinois, by 
James Palmgren, lay preacher at 
the church and a staff pharmacist 
at Evanston hospital. Some drugs 
are easily attainable abroad, and 
sending them is not worth the ship- 
ping costs. The advice of a physi- 
cian or pharmacist is important. 


NOT ONLY the minister, but 
the lay people, too, call “from house 
to house” according to a plan in 
use at Wesley Church, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. The KDT Women’s 
Class conducts a regular program 
of visiting shut-ins under the direc- 
tion of the church’s minister of 
parish-cultivation. Some 35 women 
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have volunteered to serve. Each one 
has a list of persons to be visited 
and makes her calls periodically. 
She leaves with the shut-in a card 
bearing the caller’s name and tele- 
phone number, with a reminder 
that Wesley Church is greatly in- 
terested in the invalid’s welfare. 


TIMIDLY AND tentatively, 
a service at seven-thirty o'clock 
every morning was started before 
Christmas at Pleasant Street 
Church, Waterville, Maine. It was 
intended only as a spiritual prep- 
aration for Christmastide. The 
weekly attendance has never totaled 
less than 95. Many young people 
stop on their way to school. 


“THESE THINGS We Be- 
lieve” was the title of a three- 
fourths-page newspaper advertise- 
ment setting forth ten articles of 
faith. The creed begins with the 
statement that “life has little value 
until it is lifted up and enriched 
with spiritual meaning” and ends 
with the declaration that “the time 
is now here when each of us must 
take them [such convictions] more 
seriously and assume a greater re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of 
the spiritual life.” Other statements 
relate to juvenile and adult delin- 
quency, church attendance, Bible 
reading, family prayers and grace 
before meals, and daily applications 
of Jesus’ teachings. 

Ads in two newspapers were 
financed out of church funds. 
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The Church and the Law 





This department will digest court 
cases and dectsions pertinent to 
churches and pastors .. . ranging 
from the example below to the suit 
of the aged lady who broke her 
hip on the slippery stoop of a coun- 


New Hampshire Conference peti- 
tioned to obtain real estate and 
funds held by Greenland Church, 
abandoned in April, 1949. The 
church’s trustees declined, declar- 
ing provisions of Sec. 255 of the 
Methodist Discipline of 1948 were 
not binding. 

A master made findings in favor 
of Greenland Church. A Superior 
Court approved the master’s report 
and dismissed the petition. The 
case was appealed to the Supreme 
Court. 


DECISION: The Supreme 
Court decided unanimously in 
favor of the Conference. It noted 
that Greenland Church had been 
incorporated in 1819 as a Methodist 
Society, stating it would abide by 
the Discipline. The Court held that 
church law and decisions of church 
tribunals should be followed by 
civil courts. 


try church.—Eps. 
THE CASE: Trustees of | 
' 
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“ | Easily With Keepsake Plates 
Exquisite 9” or 10” glazed porcelain plates picture 
|] Barents falS"toneae eu foe prea 
AvOr on plate and lacquered over.) Tdeal way to raise 
rior suoles of colors and border’ destons. fhe ebaree Yor 
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Organizations by the thousands are piling up BIG 
PROFITS by selling the VINTEX line of nationally 
known top quality household cloths. Choice of 10 
items. Money back guarantee. Write for details. 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 7, N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 years 
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BECO | 
CHRISTIAN ‘WRITE | WE WANT TO KNOW 


More than 160 religious pub- 
lications are looking for arti- 
cles that you can write and be 
paid for... IF YOU HAVE 
THE KNOW-HOW. Today, 
hundreds of students of Chris- 
tian Writers Institute are sell- 
ing well-written stories and 
articles to these publications. 


Caachi 


Study at home in your spare 
time. ms the pees 
training that will bring you : 

editors’ checks. MARKET ae a for 
TIPS, publication free with “TC S#™Pi¢ lesson 
each course, lists markets 29d complete in- 
and tells how to slant ma- formation. No ob- 
terials for individual maga- !igation. 


zines. Write Dept. CA-46 
CHRISTIAN WRITERS INSTITUTE 


434 Sovth Wabash, Chicago 5, Illinois 





















| Send in your questions. We have 
a well-organized research depart. 
ment to answer them.—Ebs. 


| 
| 







Le ela eee | | 


New book about child train- 
ing tells how you can be 
prouder of your children 
both now and later in life. 
Covers all ages. Every parent 
should have it. It is free; no 
obligation. Simply address 


PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 3612 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 







NEW EARNINGS OPPORTUNITY 


FOR MINISTERS, TEACHERS, LAYMEN 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME—render Christian service 
either in your own community or enjoy travel. Monthly 
Bonus. Frequent Promotions. Rewarding lifetime career, 
bigger income, future security. 

Learn how you can qualify under Social Security for 
maximum retirement benefits. Write today for particulars. 


| 
JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. 
1018 S. Wabash Dept. C-37 Chicago 5, IIL | 
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Whe Sas 


Laps 
Hotel 
Salisbury 


123 West 57th Street 
NEW YORK 
RATES 
From $7 agin from 4 for twe 
ees from $16 


fine cu 
NO ALcono ic SEVERAGES SOLD 
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BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


If you are looking for a_publisher, send for our free, 
illustrated booklet titled To the Author in Search of a 
Publisher. It tells how we can publish, promote and 
distribute your book, as we have done for hundreds of 
other writers. All subjects considered. New authors wel- 
comed. Write today for Booklet AD. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 3! ST., N. Y. 1 
in Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 


en PELOUBET’S 
vows | SELECT NOTES 
et for 1956 


x Wilbur M. Smith 


W. A. WILDE WM iad ak 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 
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Preacher Humor 


“Give us a chuckle too,” pleaded 
a preacher with whom we discussed The new 
plans for Tue New Cureistian Ab- 
vocaTE. “We parsons need to laugh 
at ourselves now and then—and 
like to!” i 

So we've raided our memories | ,; 
and present these bits of homileti- | BILLY 
cal humor (some of them are a | GRAHAM 


bit hoary) as a starter. Now, let's | The dynamic, world-famous 


oP eae ia er i evangelist who is showing mil- 
have your contributions. lions how to achieve the right 





By the way, that title for this | relationship with God now ex- 
, ; : : ‘ plains Christ's teachings about 
column is tentative. Send us one | happiness and what they mean 
ota oat 4 — sa to us. If you're one of the many 
the editorial staff agrees 1s better pnd ged spe ad age 
and we will have the Business profited by — Peace With God 
. ~ | ‘ll want to order this new 
Manager mail you a_ five-dollar C. cote. ecdinen 
check.—Eps. THE SECRET OF 
a HAPPINESS 
During the World Council of | - 
Churches meeting in Evanston, | ee — re Dept. CA 
ee . - _@ arden City, N. Y. 
Illinois, a leading figure was Sir | | Please send me ............ copies of Billy Graham's 
Geoffrey Fisher, Archbishop of new book, THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS, at only 


., hury. Britain’s : i $2 each postpaid. | may return the book(s) in 
Canterbur y; sritain’s primate, am- saleable condition at the end of 10 days for full 


ous for his fondness for jokes. A refund if | am not satisfied. | enclose [] check 
: money order in the amount of $..........cc.scceeeee 
churchwoman was his volunteer 
driver during the entire session. oor eccecccccceccosesocess coesso sees cose ccetceoeseesoooscapeccoecosoooses 
One day as they were about to Pi sectvineemniininsnasinsienitantsiaaiiniiiitisnianiandiliidiiaas 
enter the car, she handed him a 
slip of paper and a pen. 
“Your grace,” she said, “I’d be 
deeply grateful if you’d write your 


autograph here on the fender.” | Ti ORL te CHAIRS 
i 


He chuckled as he took the pen - IN Steel or Wood 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


and started to write, saying, “Lady, Ses 

~ pa ‘ ae Vas WRITE FOR CATALOGUB 
if you’d only let me into the driver’s | Jj y \ AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 
seat, I'd autograph both fenders —\ J.P REDINGTON & CO. 
for vou.” DEPT. 52 SCRANTON 2,PA. 





EU vseizessetennnincctieciontincerinaged 2ONG .6.:00 BEAT Biscncesesee 
(OX a) ie oe a SS A OE 
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A young bride, who had left her 
roast in the oven at home with the 
fire on, went to church. Near the 
end of the sermon, she scribbled 
a note on the back of a small en- 
velope, and motioned to an usher 
to take it to her husband, another 
usher. Instead, he hurried to the 
pulpit with it and the minister 
stopped in the midst of his dis- 
course to read: 

“Please go home and turn off the 
gas!” 

+ 

At the close of a service a strang- 
er joined church officials near the 
pulpit. The minister was puzzled. 
He shook hands with the stranger, 
gave him the hand of fellowship, 
but added: 

“I fear there’s a misunderstand- 
ing. It was a meeting of the board 
that I called for.” 

“That’s why I came forward,” 
said the outsider. 

“I don’t understand,” replied the 
pastor. 

“No one here was more bored 
than I was.” 

* 

Two ministerial students at 
Southwestern College, Winfield, 
Kansas, once conducted a revival 
in a country church. After altar call, 
one went to the rear of the church 
to plead with the unconverted. The 
young minister at the altar con- 
tinued to talk and at one point 
pleaded with the people to come 
to the church service that was con- 
cluded the next night. 
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“We will have fine music,” he 
said, “and, the Lord willing, it will 
be my privilege to preach to you.” 
Just at that moment his colleague, 
who had been engrossed in con. 
versation with an unrepentant sin- 
ner, lifted his voice. 

“Yes, yes,” he shouted, “the Lord 
help us!” 

* 

Though Ephraim, Wisconsin, 
got its name from the Old Testa- 
ment, some of its citizens stray 
from the straight and narrow. One 
of them, a heavy drinker, was once 
in Chicago visiting a friend who 
invited him to attend the evening 
service at his church. 

“I don’t think I care to go,” re 
sponded the imbiber, with a pained 
and guilty smile. 

“Come on,” coaxed the other, 
“We have a good preacher. You'll 
enjoy him.” 

They went. By chance that night 
the minister, Dr. John Timothy 
Stone, preached a thundering ser- 
mon that was entitled “Ye Drunks 
of Ephraim!” 

* 
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Present an Inspiring Lesson 


with Reliable Information and Teaching Aids 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON ANNUAL, 1956 


Edited by Charles M. Laymon, with lesson 
application by Roy L. Smith. The new com- 
prehensive commentary on the International 
Sunday School Lessons—using both the King 
James and the Revised Standard versions—the 
best in scholarship and interpretation to help 
present an informed, inspiring lesson for adult 
classes. Contributors to The International Les- 
son Annual have been chosen for their out- 
standing competence in the field in which they 
write. They come from many denominations 
and from many parts of the country. This an- 
nual will give you the latest, most reliable in- 
formation and materials to help bring supe- 
rior interpretation and understanding of Inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons to your classes. 
Individual class members also will find it in- 
valuable as resource reading on the Interna- 
tional Lessons for the entire year. 


(AP) postpaid, $2.95 


Add state sales tax if necessary— 
none on interstate orders 


Write for BOOK TALK .. . reviews of books 
for your home. Just print your name, address, 
and “Book Talk” on a card and mail to us 


today. It’s FREE! 


ma ama Can TG ayia, 


Please order from House serving you 


Baltimore 3 Chicago 11 Cincinnati 2 Dallas | 
Detroit 1 Kansas City 6 Nashville 2 New York 11 
Pittsburgh 30 Portland 5 Richmond 16 San Francisco 2 


When in Atlanta or +. stop in our COKESBURY BOOK STORES: 
In Atlanta, 72 Broad St., N. W. In Boston, 577 Boylston St. 
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